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Consumer Survey of 


Ann complete and detailed survey 
of gas service in the United States 
has just been completed by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Statistical Depart- 
ment. 


This publication, to be available 
shortly, will show for all communities 
in the United States, kind of gas sup- 
plied and its heating value, number of 
gas customers in each community and 
name of gas company rendering service. 
In addition, it includes a summary for 
each state showing by counties number 
of manufactured and natural gas cus- 
tomers. It also includes data on the 
total number of customers served by 
each company and the name of the hold- 
ing or managing group with which va- 
rious companies are affiliated. 


Preliminary inquiries indicate that 
these data will be of interest to all mem- 


bers of the Association. Manufacturer © 


companies, particularly appliance man- 
ufacturers, will find this survey invalu- 
able in the preparation of market sur- 
veys and in the formulation of sales 
quotas and useful to sales promotion de- 
partments, regional sales offices and 
sales representatives. 


The following is an outline of the in- 
formation given for each state: 


TH E AMERICAN GAS INDUSTRY 


(1) List of gas companies operating 
in each state, showing for each 
company: 

(a) Location of main office 

(b) Number of gas customers 

(c) Kind of gas sold 

(d) Affiliation, if any, with a hold- 

ing or managing group 

Summary of gas customers by 
counties, showing for each 
county : 


(a) Number of manufactured gas 
customers 
(b) Number of natural gas cus- 
tomers 
(c) Total number of gas customers 
(d) Gas customers per thousand 
population 
List of incorporated communi- 
ties with population in excess of 
2,000 which are without gas 


service. 


List of counties without gas 
service. 


Alphabetical list of all communi- 
ties supplied with gas, showing 
for each community: 
(a) County in which community is 
located 
Population of community (1930 
Census) 
Number of gas customers 
) Heating value of gas supplied 
Kind of gas supplied 
Name of company supplying 
gas 
One copy will be sent free to accred- 
ited delegates of member companies 
upon request. Price of additional copies: 


to members $2.50; to non-members $5. 


All requests for copies should be addressed to: 


Statistical Department 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 
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OUR OWN 
WHO'S WHO 


» 


Morse DellPlain 


* 


LXXX 


MM ors DELLPLAIN, president of the Northern Indiana 
Public Service, Hammond, Indiana, was born in New Or- 
leans, La., in September, 1880. Most of his early life was 
passed in the Republic of Mexico. From 1890 to 1896 he was 
employed by the Central and South American Telegraph Com- 
pany as an operator on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. He later 
took up the electrical engineering course at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. From 1903 to 1905 he was an apprentice in the shops of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, at 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., and worked for that company as sales en- 
gineer in the Syracuse, N. Y., office from 1905 to 1909. He 
became power engineer of the Syracuse Lighting Company in 
February, 1909, and on January 1, 1918, was appointed sales 
manager for the same company, which position he resigned in 
August of the same year to become vice-president and general 
manager of the Northern Indiana Gas and Electric Company, 
predecessor of the Northern Indiana Public Service Company, 
at Hammond. On December 16, 1929, Mr. DellPlain was 
elected president of the Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany. Mr. DellPlain is an active member of the American Gas 
Association and has served on several of its important commit- 
tees. He also is a member of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, and the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 
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General Motors Ready 
To Market Gas Refrigerator 


AN absorp- 
tion-type, 


gas-operated 
household refrig- 
erator is the latest 
addition to the 
General Motors 
line of products, 


ry the Faraday Re- 


frigerator Corpo- 
ration, with head- 
quarters in Day- 
ton, Ohio, having been formed to 
market this new unit, beginning this 
month. R. F. Callaway has been 
named as vice-president in charge of 
sales. Aiding him will be H. H. 
Wampler as assistant sales manager. 
Three models will comprise the in- 
troductory line, Mr. Callaway said. 
Tooling at the Dayton Plant was com- 
pleted last month in order that produc- 
tion could begin early in February. 
Distribution of the Faraday refrig- 
erator will be undertaken in a re- 
stricted area for a time, according to 
Mr. Callaway. Marketing will be con- 
ducted principally in the Eastern and 
Middle Western sections of the United 
States, with merchandising organiza- 
tions of gas utilities to be utilized ex- 
clusively for distribution purposes. 


R. F. Callaway 


Faraday Will Make 
Bow to Public This 
Month 


The three models will be furnished 
with food compartments which have 
acid-resisting porcelain bottoms. All 
models, including the smallest size, 
have three trays for ice and dessert 
freezing, providing sixty-three ice 
cubes, or nine pounds of ice at one 
freezing. 

One feature of the Faraday is its 
self-defrosting under ordinary oper- 
ating conditions. The coil is porce- 
lain-on-steel, with the freezing cham- 
ber enclosed. Temperature regulator 
is standard equipment, and it is so de- 
signed that whether the installation is 
unit or remote, the temperature regu- 
lator remains on the cabinet. With the 
temperature regulator at normal oper- 
ating position, the coil is self-defrost- 
ing and never needs attention from the 
user, it is claimed. A defrosting posi- 
tion is provided, in case of necessity, 
but even in this position, the cabinet 
maintains an efficient refrigeration 
temperature. 

Other advantages which are pointed 


to by the manu- 
facturer are a new 
metallic insula- 
tion, providing 
enlarged storage 
space with more 
compact exterior 
design, economy 
of operation, and 
absolute sound- 
lessness. Prices 
will compare with 
present prices of quality refrigerators 
in the electric field. 

“Rapid development of the auto- 
matic refrigeration market has con- 
vinced us that there is a definite place 
in the industry for the gas-operated 
type of refrigerator,” Mr. Callaway 
said. ‘The Faraday unit has been de- 
veloped in General Motors labora- 
tories over a period of many years. It 
has been brought to a high point of 
efficiency, and we feel that there is a 
large market for this type of automatic 
household refrigerator.” 

Operation of the Faraday is based 
on an entirely new principle, which 
is said to be extremely efficient and 
simple. Refrigeration is produced by 
the evaporation of liquid ammonia. A 
container, known as the absorber, is 


H. H. Wampler 
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Interior view of Faraday refrigerator 


filled with a chemical compound which 
resembles a sparkling pure-white pow- 
der. The powder is saturated with 
ammonia vapor and the absorber is 
connected by a single tube to a chill- 
ing unit in the food compartment. 

When refrigeration is needed, am- 
monia is evaporated from the powder 
by gently heating the absorber, caus- 
ing the ammonia vapor to flow through 
a water-cooled chamber or condenser, 
where it is changed to a liquid and in 
this form continues to the chilling 
unit. 

When all the ammonia vapor is sep- 
arated from the powder and thus trans- 
ferred to the chilling unit, the heat is 
discontinued. The liquid ammonia in 
the chilling unit then evaporates, ex- 
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known, so that we were faced simply 
with the problem of applying it efh- 
ciently to household refrigeration use. 
The Faraday unit has been designed 
for a long time, experimental work 
having started many years ago. Many 
refinements have been added, until we 
are now convinced it is ready for sat- 
isfactory service in homes of users. We 
have satisfied ourselves that it is amaz- 
ingly efficient and trouble-free, and are 
confident that it will assume an im- 
portant place in the refrigeration field. 

“Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been spent in perfecting this unit 
in General Motors laboratories. We 
have had the benefit of the findings of 
scientists in the great General Motors 
research laboratories. Many units have 























tracting heat from 
the food compart- 
ment and carrying 
this heat back to the 
absorber unit. This 
cycle is repeated as 
required to maintain 
a proper tempera- 
ture. 

“While the Fara- 
day unit is new in 




















so far as actual pub- 
lic announcement is 
concerned, it is an 
old product in Gen- 
eral Motors labora- 
tories,” Mr. Calla- 
way said. “The principle of absorption 
for producing cold is one of the oldest 





Faraday refrigerator’s exterior 


been on field test for long periods, 
have stood up under the most grueling 
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tests, and have definitely proved that 
the Faraday unit is now ready to be 
placed in the homes of users.” 

The exterior of the Faraday cabinet 
foliows the lines that have proved 
most practical in actual use in the 
home. The surfaces are smooth and 
unbroken. It is finished in porcelain 
on steel. The hardware is heavy, made 
of brass, chrome plated. Under the 
surface of this cabinet is a heavy hard- 
wood frame. 

The construction of the cabinet walls 
is designed to keep heat out and cold 
in. In the cabinet walls of the Fara- 
day refrigerator is presented a new 
type of heat-resisting wall—a wall 
that is said to turn back heat in much 
the same way as a mitror turns back 
light. It is called “Deflex,” and is 
built of metal. A series of spaced, 
bright, non-tarnishable metal parti- 
tions repel, it is said, 99 per cent of 
all radiant heat that tries to enter the 
cabinet. 

This type of insulation reduces 
the weight of the cabinet about 100 
pounds. It is claimed that it speeds 
up the reduction in temperature inside 
the cabinet because there is no large 
mass of insulating material to cool 
down. 

The largest Faraday cabinet contains 
6.8 cu.ft. of met food storage space and 
13.4 sq.ft. of shelf area. The bottom 
of the food compartment is 26 inches 
above the floor. 


Faraday chilling unit 


The fundamental principle involved 
in the operation of the Faraday is 
based directly on the chemical experi- 
ments performed by the noted English 
scientist, Michael Faraday, for whom 
the new product is named. 

The Faraday mechanism is flexible 
in its application. The unit does not 
necessarily have to remain in the cabi- 
net. It can be placed anywhere within 
about fifty feet of the cabinet and is 
connected to it by only one tube. Re- 
gardless of where the absorber unit is 
placed the temperature control on the 
cabinet remains in operation. 

Absolute safety is claimed for the 


Faraday absorber unit 
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Faraday under all conditions. Should 
the pilot go out, the gas supply to the 
unit is completely shut off by a safety 
mechanism. 


Virginia Gas Plant Located on 
Historic Site 


ON the morning of November 7, a 
Norfolk, Va., city truck uncere- 
moniously drove into the Gas Works 
yard and set up a bronze plaque reading 
as follows: 
FORT TAR 
This is the site of Fort Tar, built 
to guard the approach to the city 
from the west. Situated on the out- 
skirts of Norfolk, near Armistead’s 
bridge, which spanned Glebe Creek 
nearby, it served with Forts Bar- 
bour, Norfolk, and Nelson to protect 
Norfolk and Portsmouth from inva- 
sion by the British in the War of 
1812. 


It is just a coincidence that this same 
site is now saturated with coal gas tar 
and at present water gas tar is manufac- 
tured as a by-product of the industry. 


A. G. A. Scholarship Again 
Is Divided 


B. Wobbeking J. B. Heinicke 
stanley WILBERT J. HUFF, of 
the Gas Engineering Department, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., 
has announced that the American Gas As- 
sociation Scholarship for 1931-32 was 
again divided between two students, Ber- 
nard Wobbeking and John B. Heinicke. 
This scholarship, together with a simi- 
lar one established at Purdue University, 
was made possible by The Trustees Educa- 
tional Fund assigned to the American Gas 
Association. In accordance with a ruling 
of the Association’s executive board, the 
fund is administered by the Committee on 
Education of Gas Company Employees 
through a sub-committee consisting of E. B. 
Luce, Chairman, A. E. Forstall, and E. C. 
Uhlig. 


District Manager 


prAre J. GOOD, formerly division 
sales supervisor of the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the company 
with offices at Lebanon, Ind. Mr. Good 
succeeds C. E. Adams. 
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Summer Air-Conditioning 


Of Residences with Gas 


HE American Gas Association 

Committee on Industrial Gas Re- 
search has always been on the alert 
to find uses for gas that lend them- 
selves to building up the summer gas 
load. By the very nature of things 
the total need for heat in its various 
forms is greater in winter than it is 
in summer. This holds true in both 
factories and in homes. Consequently, 
if a gas company should be able to 
secure the total heat load of its ter- 
ritory it would have a winter peak. 
However, no manufactured gas com- 
pany has been able to reach that 
happy state, but some have compro- 
mised with competitive fuels and 
largely through the application of 
judicial off-peak rates have secured 
summer industrial business thereby 
partly balancing their load. 

Anything that would be a new use 
for gas with a demand only in the 
summer would certainly be a boon to 
the business as it would require no 
plant, transmission or distribution in- 
vestment. 

In 1928, the Research Committee 
decided that, from the viewpoint of 
potentially wide application, no new 
summer use for gas heat energy of- 
fered quite the field as summer air- 
conditioning did. This field covered 
every kind of building, including 
dwellings, and also included’ a grow- 
ing field for summer conditioning in 
factories where a strong trend toward 
air-conditioning to help certain manu- 
facturing processes was noted. 

At that time, summer air-condition- 
ing in theatres and in restaurants had 
made some headway. Those installa- 
tions that had been made used electric 
or steam driven compression refriger- 
ation systems and passed the air over 
cold coils. This application of power 
was successful, because it gave a new 
service in public buildings which gave 
people a thrill and which also gave 
them a kind of comfort that they had 
not heretofore experienced. 

However, there were three limita- 
tions to power-operated summer air- 


conditioning noted at that time; that 
is in 1928. First—gas could not be 
used economically in connection with 
compression refrigerator systems. 
Second—refrigeration did not lend it- 
self as easily as might be desired to 
dehumidifying, which, with cooling, 
constitutes the chief functions of sum- 
mer air-conditioning. Third—experi- 
ence has shown that air from compres- 
sion refrigerating systems could not be 
distributed through heating ducts of 
the type already installed in thousands 
of buildings, but required a separate 
set of ducts designed on what is known 
as the “down draft’’ system; and 
fourth—compression refrigeration 
equipment was of such a nature that 
it was practically limited to commercial 
and industrial buildings and was not 
suitable for dwellings. 


Requirements For Residential Service 

The Research Committee not only 
wanted to project gas into the summer 
air-conditioning field as a competitor 
of electricity and steam in large build- 
ings, but it wanted to go beyond that 
and let gas lead the way in introduc- 
ing true summer air-conditioning into 
American homes. Taking the four 
conclusions which it reached regard- 
ing power summer airt-conditioning, 
what further conclusions could be de- 
duced that would serve as a sort of 
general set of specifications that would 
not only allow gas to enter the picture 
but would possibly result in the public 
securing a better quality of summer 
air-conditioning than it could expect 
from power-operated devices. 

First—Could gas be used for firing 
steam boilers which in turn would 
supply steam for the types of turbines 
used for operating air-conditioning 
machinery? Extensive studies were 
made of the economics of this possible 
method of applying gas to boilers driv- 
ing turbines, and it was shown that 
in both the North and in the South 
gas would not be in a particularly 
favorable competitive position with 
other sources of power. 
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Second—lIt was determined that the 
ordinary heating ducts could be used 
if the air could be properly conditioned 
before it enters the room. Experience 
with power driven summer air-condi- 
tioning had clearly shown that con- 
siderable diffusion with other air in 
the room is necessary on its way down 
from the overhead ducts before it 
reaches the occupants of the room. 
This is probably due to the excess cool- 
ing resulting from the way that power 
jobs are usually operated. 

Third—The central power-operated 
refrigerating system did not lend it- 
self to complete automatic operation 
and freedom from state and insur- 
ance inspection in the sense that gas 
men think of central gas heating plants 
being automatically operated. The 
Committee believed that that was a 
necessary qualification for residences 
and believed it would be possible to 
develop gas-operated plants that would 
meet those qualifications. 

Fourth—The Committee believed 
that excess cooling would serve to dis- 
credit summer air-conditioning in the 
long run and decided it was sound 
engineering to, if possible, provide for 
separate cooling and dehumidifying 
and for separate control of these func- 
tions. This had not been done before. 


Cooling and Dehumidifying 

The ideal of the gas industry, of 
course, is to give a year round air- 
conditioning service to buildings 
where gas meters are located. Part 
of that is being done now, with the 
finest automatic winter air-condition- 
ing that ever has been available, but it 
is confined strictly to the winter inso- 
far as the use of gas is concerned. 
Year round air-conditioning involves 
six operations; two exclusively used in 
the winter, two exclusively used in 
the summer and two that are used the 
entire year. They are heating and hu- 
midifying, or moistening, the air in the 
winter; cooling and dehumidifying, or 
drying the air in the summer; and cir- 
culating and cleaning the air at all 
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Gas-Operated Residential Summer Air-Conditioner Gets First Public Demonstration 


























The above illustration is a sketch of Silica Gel gas-operated summer air-conditioner, installed to supplement the present types of gas fur- 
- naces, or winter air-conditioners 


TF first public demonstration of the Silica Gel gas-operated summer air-conditioning unit for residences was given at the expo- 
sition of the heating, ventilating and refrigerating industries which was held at the public auditorium in Cleveland, Ohio, dur- 
ing the week of January 25. 

This unit supplies the two missing links in year-round air-conditioning—dehumidifying and cooling. It has been built as a re- 
sult of the experiences gained in designing and operating equipment that was placed in the two test dwellings which were sponsored 
last summer by the Committee on Industrial Gas Research of the American Gas Association. 

Improvements which have been made in design and operation since the tests were completed last summer in the Pelham, New 
York and Chicago test houses have made it possible to build the equipment in a compact and practical manner so that it can be in- 
stalled in any basement. In its present form this device can be installed as a supplement to any of the gas-operated winter air- 
conditioners and in houses in which it is installed will enable gas companies to remove the limitation, which they have been work- 
ing under, of being forced to confine their air-conditioning load to the winter months. 

The American Society of Refrigerating Engineers and the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers held their 
Convention in Cleveland in connection with the heating, ventilating and refrigerating exposition. 

On behalf of the Committee on Industrial Gas Research, E. D. Milener, industrial research representative of the American Gas 
Association, presented a paper describing the research which led up to the practical development of the Silica Gel summer air- 
conditioner. This paper also described the technical phases of the problem of summer air-conditioning in residences which were 
taken advantage of in projecting the use of gas into this entirely new field. The title of the paper was ‘Developing Summer Air- 
Conditioning for Dwellings Through the Use of Capillary Attraction and Gas Heat Energy.” 


periods of the year. The art has been 
developed to the point where desirable 
and well made gas equipment is on 
the market for doing four of those 
functions. These are: heating, hu- 
midifying, circulating and cleaning. 


And the gas companies sell the heat 
energy necessary for heating and hu- 
midifying. But cooling and dehumidi- 
fying have been the missing links in 
the year round air-conditioning cycle 
insofar as gas was concerned in all 


kinds of buildings and for practical 
purposes insofar as any source of 
energy was concerned in dwellings. 
The Research Committee scoured 
the country to see if there was any 
work under way, or contemplated, 
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that gave promise of developing into a 
vehicle for using gas heat energy for 
cooling and dehumidifying safely, 
automatically and economically for 
summer ait-conditioning purposes. It 
was already in touch with several gas 
refrigeration investigations, that might 
lead to developments into large sizes, 
but none of these except one met the 
safety requirements of household sum- 
mer air-conditioning. Events later 
showed that this refrigerator could not 
be made to work in large sizes with 
even reasonable efficiency. 

With no suitable refrigeration de- 
velopments under way and with the 
knowledge that to attempt to start 
from scratch in developing one would 
involve years of time and many, many 
thousands of dollars; and also having 
faith in its theory that cooling and de- 
humidifying, being separate functions, 
should be done separately, the Com- 
mittee decided that direct dehumidify- 
ing, possibly by adsorption of the 
moisture from the air, was a possible 
method of attack and that actual cool- 
ing should be reduced to a minimum. 
This reduced amount of cooling could 
be done by water coils from tap water, 
by compression refrigeration, by large 
gas refrigeration units, if, as and when 
developed; or by a method known as 
re-evaporation whereby the air is dried 
by adsorption, far below the normal 
building requirements, from which 
condition it will cool if a limited 
amount of water is allowed to re-evap- 
orate into it. 

The point that had been over- 
looked by most people is that, in the 
majority of localities, the actual energy 
requirements for dehumidifying are 
much greater than the energy require- 
ments for actual cooling. It was felt 
that if cooling was reduced to the 
smallest possible point and emphasis 
was laid on dehumidifying, then gas 
could be applied to an adsorbant and 
in addition give a better quality of 
summer air-conditioning than people 
were heretofore accustomed to. 


Development of Gas Summer Condi- 
tioning for Large Buildings 

It was found that a substance known 
as Silica Gel apparently had all the re- 
quirements for adsorbing the moisture 
out of air and that it could be regen- 
erated any number of times with gas 
heat. It had been used successfully 


in many industrial operations. Negoti- 
ations were opened with the Silica Gel 
Corporation and the Committee as- 
sisted in some research that it did 
which resulted in a test installation in 
a theatre in Pennsylvania. That sum- 
mer (1929) much experience and 
much grief were encountered, but 
based on that experience two bank 
building installations were made in 
Baltimore, Maryland, and went 
through the summer of 1930 in pretty 
good shape. After some changes they 
were accepted by the building owners, 
paid for and are now regular parts of 
the mechanical equipment of the build- 
ings. These installations use tap water 
for cooling and heat energy for regen- 
erating the Silica Gel after it has ad- 
sorbed the moisture from the air. 

The following winte:—1930-31— 
the Committee learned that the Dallas 
Gas Company was to erect a new build- 
ing and was instrumental in having 
the Gas Company purchase and in- 
stall a gas-operated dehumidifier with 
electric compression refrigeration for 
cooling. (The electricity is generated 
with gas engines in the building.) 
This got under way the beginning of 
August and gave satisfaction for two 
months, or until the heating season 
arrived. The success of these instal- 
lations led the Library Board of the 
City of Baltimore, to specify gas sum- 
mer airf-conditioning with tap water 
cooling for the new three million dol- 
lar Central Public Library Building. 
This was adopted in the face of the 
severest kind of competition from 
compression refrigeration men who, 
were not anxious to see heat energy get 
a foothold in this field. They took 
the awarding of the contract under the 
specifications to court but lost out. 
This library is now under construction 
and will provide a summer gas load 
of about 6,000 cu.ft. per hour. 

The history of the development of 
applying gas heat energy to summer 
air-conditioning as applied to large 
buildings has been traced. Thus there 
has been born a brand new use for gas 
with purely summer load characteristics 
and which is also suitable for instal- 
lation in factories where certain close 
control over the atmosphere is desir- 
able, such as in cork drying, film dry- 
ing, etc. Estimates are now being 
given for large buildings, for indus- 
trial process work and for conditioning 
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pneumonia rooms in hospitals and no 
doubt next year will see more such 
places providing outlets for the sale 
of gas in the summer time. 


Home Conditions Different 

For two years after it set up its set 
of general specifications as to what a 
central residential summer air-condi- 
tioning system would have to meet, 
and after it had determined that elec- 
tric compression systems probably 
could not meet them, the Committee 
interviewed interested parties, advised 
with them and took advantage of what 
experience they had had, before decid- 
ing upon a course of action. But prac- 
tically no one had had any experience 
with air-conditioning whole dwellings 
in summer. All the experience had 
been in commercial buildings, that is, 
in buildings where people only stayed 
for an hour or two at the most. No 
one really knew just what would be 
the reaction of people living day and 
night, week-after-week during the en- 
tire summer in air-conditioned dwell- 
ings. True, some deductions had been 
made from laboratory tests and charts 
of effective temperatures, but the ex- 
tent to which they would hold under 
strictly residential conditions was one 
of the important things to find out. 
The committee felt from the beginning 
that the chilling condition found in 
theatres and restaurants would never 
do in residences. 

Public interest in summer air-condi- 
tioning was beginning to grow and the 
work which the Association had been 
doing toward developing gas-operated 
units for large buildings was focusing 
some attention in engineering circles 
to gas for this purpose. It was there- 
fore deemed desirable to acquaint the 
various interested branches of engi- 
neering with the possibilities of gas so 
that, from the very beginning, they 
would begin to think in terms of gas 
when they thought of residential year 
round air-conditioning. This applied 
particularly to manufacturers of warm 
air furnaces, or winter air-conditioners. 
It is interesting to note that practically 
all the responsible organizations in the 
country which are working toward the 
development of complete summer air- 
conditioning for the home are work- 
ing with heat as the source of energy. 
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The Beginning of Field Work 

Last winter the Research Committee 
secured an appropriation from the 
Executive Board that made it possible 
to take the knowledge and experiences 
that had been accumulated and with 
that as a basis complete designs for a 
workable residential gas-operated sum- 
mer ait-conditioner. This was done 
and for the first time in summer, gas 
was sold for this purpose in the test 
dwellings. These installations were 
based on the use of Silica Gel absorb- 
ent properties, as in the larger com- 
mercial jobs, but considerable research 
and development had to be carried on 
before the peculiar conditions of resi- 
dential usage, could be met. 

Through the courtesy of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York, 
and The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago, suitable test houses 
were located, the owners and occupants 
were properly lined up to carry on 
their part and the two installations 
were operated most of the summer. It 
had been planned also to make a test 
installation in the South, but difficulty 
in securing a suitable house prevented 
that. However, it will probably be 
made next summer with greatly im- 
proved equipment. 


Equipment Used 


The equipment was built (except 
for blowers, filters, etc.), and made 


ready for assembly by the Silica Gel - 


Corporation, Baltimore, Md., as a re- 
sult of preliminary research it had car- 
tied on for the Association. It con- 
sists of units for dehumidifying the 
air (direct absorption of water vapor 
from the air by beds of Silica Gel), 
filters, and cooling units. 

Due to the efficient manner in which 
moisture is removed from the air by 
Silica Gel, only a portion (10% to 
20%) of the total volume of air 
handled passes through the Gel beds. 
In the Chicago installation, the avail- 
ability of a supply of water having a 
low temperature (max. 73.0° F.) and 
a low price (60¢ per 1,000 cubic feet) 
made it desirable to cool the air with 
water coils instead of by refrigeration. 

Dry filters were used as this type of 
filter is rather easy to clean, and would 
cause the least inconvenience to the 
customer when cleaning becomes 
necessary. 


Silica Gel as a Dehumidifier 


The .drying of the air is accom- 
plished by means of the peculiar af- 
finity which Silica Gel has for mois- 
ture. Silica Gel is a transparent, 
crystalline substance whose composi- 
tion (silicon dioxide) and appear- 
ance is not unlike clear quartz. Ex- 
perience, however, has disclosed that 
these crystals are highly porous, the 
pores being of submicroscopic pro- 
portions. When moist air is brought 
in contact with this substance, the 
pores absorb water vapor much as 
a sponge absorbs water. In order to 
accomplish dehumidification air is 
blown through beds of this Gel. After 
a period of time, however, the beds 
become saturated and can absorb no 
more moisture. For this reason, it is 
necessary to have two such beds in 
each installation: While one is in use, 
the other is being “reactivated,” or 
dried out. 

Reactivation is accomplished by the 
application of heat, which dries the 
bed by evaporation. A small gas fur- 
nace is used for this purpose. The 
products of combustion of this furnace 
are blown through the bed, drying it 
out and carrying the moisture up the 
flue. 

When the bed has been thoroughly 
dried it is quite hot (210° F.), so that 
it must be cooled before it can be used. 
A closed circuit of air is used for cool- 
ing. The air is cooled by passing over 
coils of pipes through which city water 
is running and then is blown through 
the Silica Gel bed, returning to the 
cooling pipes, etc. The same air is 
used over and over again for the cool- 
ing of the beds. Thus, it becomes dry 
and does not affect the moisture-ab- 
sorbing capacity of the reactivated bed. 

The operation of the Silica Gel beds 
is completely automatic. For a set 
time a bed is in operation. At the 
end of that time, an electric clock 
throws a switch which causes valves 
to close, diverting the air from the first 
bed to the second. When these valves 
are set, a fan is put in motion which 
draws air through the gas furnace and 
blows it through the saturated bed. 
As this air reaches its maximum veloc- 
ity the gas is automatically turned on 
and ignited. Then for a period the 
gas furnace is in operation, at the end 
of which time the gas is automatically 
turned off, water begins to circulate 
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through the cooling pipes and the 
closed circuit of cooling air is put in 
motion. Cooling is accomplished in 
the remaining time of the cycle. By 
that time the second bed has become 
saturated, and the process of drying 
and cooling is shifted to the second 
bed. 

Hence, a continuous flow of dry air 
is coming from the dehumidifying 
unit. This air is quite warm. It was 
warm when it entered the unit; the 
beds of Silica Gel are warm and add 
somewhat to the heat of the air; and 
finally, the process of extracting mois- 
ture from the air produces heat. There- 
fore, the air must be cooled before it 
is delivered into the rooms. Further- 
more, the dehumidifying unit is so 
efficient that it actually dries the air 
too much. Air coming directly from 
the Silica Gel beds is too dry for com- 
fort, and so it is diluted with inside air 
before passing through the cooler. 
This inside air has already circulated 
through the house and is of a higher 
relative humidity than the treated air. 
The mixture first used on the Chicago 
installation consists of about 10.5% 
dry air and 89.5% return air. Arrange- 
ments were made, however, to increase 
the percentage of dry air by decreas- 
ing the volume of inside air. The mix- 
ture is filtered to remove impurities 
and a blower-type fan then forces it 
through the cooling unit. 

The cooling unit consists of a series 
of sections, each section being con- 
structed of copper tubes with copper 
radiating fins. City water is run 
through the tubes, and the air in blow- 
ing over the tubes and fins is cooled. 


Arrangement of Ducts and Equipment 
Intake ducts are so arranged that 


outside air, inside air, or a mixture of 
both can be passed through the Gel 


beds. It has been found that the best 
results are obtained when only outside 
air is used. In this way, new air is 
being constantly added to the supply 
of inside air, so that the atmospheric 
pressure inside the house is slightly 
higher than it is outside. As a result, 
infiltration is practically eliminated. 
This outside air is passed through a 
dry filter before being introduced into 
the dehumidifying unit. The filter 
is of simple construction and can be 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Cashing in on the 
A. G. A. Convention and Exhibition 


ONVENTIONS of the American 
Gas Association compare favor- 
ably with those of other organized in- 
dustries, from the standpoint of in- 
terest and value. There is little to be 
desired in the way of improvement. 
The calibre of the speakers, the gen- 
eral character of the program, and the 
quality of the exhibition of appliances 
and equipment set a high standard and 
reflect an industry that is making prog- 
ress along sound, scientific lines. 
These factors mean that convention 
attendance pays good dividends. The 
industry as a whole realizes this, with 
the result that reasonably large dele- 
gations are sent by all companies every 
year. An analysis of convention at- 


tendance would undoubtedly show that 
every department of our business is 
well represented at the annual meet- 
ing. 

Despite this fact, however, there are 


many men and women in responsible 
positions who never have the opportu- 
nity to attend a convention. In most 
cases they would profit greatly if they 
were privileged to go, both from a 
personal as well as from a business 
viewpoint. But everyone cannot at- 
tend, and the problem insofar as 
these employees are concerned is es- 
sentially one of “bringing the conven- 
tion back home.” 

Many practical plans have been de- 
vised for doing this, and several of 
the larger gas companies have evolved 
quite elaborate programs toward this 
end. Committees of the American 
Gas Association have studied the 
problem, and have submitted helpful, 
informative reports. 

The feeling has been more or less 
general that each company should 
have a definite program of this sort 
if maximum results are to be gained 
from convention attendance. Such a 
plan has in many cases proved to be 
of direct benefit to those who attend 
the convention, as well as to those 
who stay home. The convention is 
divided into many separate sessions, 
two or three of which are usually 
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going on at the same time. It is 
physically impossible for any one dele- 
gate to attend every meeting, and so 
he naturally selects those that are of 
the greatest interest and importance to 
him and his particular job. When he 
returns home, he has only a partial 
picture. He can supplement this with 
the experience of his fellow-workers 
who attended other sessions of the 
convention, if a program of the type 
mentioned is adopted by his company. 


How Convention Can Be Covered 

A plan of “bringing the convention 
back home” will likewise help in the 
development of ideas. Oftentimes 
delegates are too busy and too occu- 
pied to get the real significance of all 
that they see and hear. The exhibi- 
tion of appliances and equipment will 
serve as a specific instance. If a 
trained utilization engineer is assigned 
to cover all aspects of the appliance 
exhibits, and is asked to report on his 
findings, he will tell of certain devel- 
opments and trends that are not read- 
ily apparent to the average commercial 
man. 

There is no question that some plan 
of “bringing the convention back 
home” will help each company, 
whether large or small, to get added 
returns from the money it invests in 
sending delegates to the national con- 
vention. This has been proved to the 
entire satisfaction of the industry. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York has evolved a program 
which is flexible in operation, and 
which has proved to be effective. This 
plan, which provides directly for the 
dissemination of convention news to 
all who are interested, has three dis- 
tinct phases: 


1. Written reports. 

2. Meetings of employee organiza- 
tions. 

3. The employee's magazine. 
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In most cases, all employees who are 
sent to the convention are required to 
submit a brief report on certain phases 
of what they see and hear. Some 
companies carry this to the extent of 
organizing the convention delegation 
beforehand and giving out definite as- 
signments. The Consolidated Gas 
Company has adopted this method, 
but each department head exercises 
discretion as to the extent and scope of 
the required reports. 

This method is one effective means 
of accomplishing the job, and seems 
to be particularly successful with the 
more technical aspects of the business. 
It enables the engineering, chemical, 
and allied departments to get a com- 
plete synopsis of the meetings and re- 
ports in which they are especially in- 
terested. 


Other Methods 


The Consolidated Gas Company has 
for several years also made use of the 
existing employee organizations to 
give all members a resumé of conven- 
tion high-spots. The Society of Gas 
Engineering and the Commercial 
Council of the company are groups 
whose members are, respectively, engi- 
neers and commercial men. The or- 
ganizations meet on the average of 
once a month, with programs of spe- 
cific interest to their work in the com- 
pany. 

The November meetings of these 
groups are devoted largely to a con- 
sideration of addresses and reports 
given at the annual convention. At 
the last Commercial Council meeting, 
there were reports on the General, Ad- 
vertising, Commercial, Industrial, and 
Accounting sessions, and on the Ex- 
hibition. The meeting of the Society 
of Gas Engineering likewise con- 
sidered the convention, with one mem- 
ber giving a summary of the technical 
papers. 

Another method of “taking the con- 
vention back home” is by using the 
employee magazine, or house organ. 
To Serve New York, the monthly em- 
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ployee publication of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, devoted a large portion 
of its November issue to a carefully 
prepared review of the convention. 
This phase of convention reporting 
can be made especially attractive and 
valuable, with photographs and writ- 
ten impressions by some of the dele- 
gates, and other high spots of general 
interest. 

There is nothing startlingly new 
about any of these methods, and 
doubtless many other companies are 
following the same procedure, with 
only slight variation. Each will prove 
effective, and each has its own distinct 
advantages. However, it is felt that 
by using the regular meetings of em- 
ployee organizations most companies 
will gain certain advantages that will 
make the extra effort involved worth 
while. 


Power of the Spoken Word 


Any interested employee can read 
thousands of words about the conven- 
tion, and profit thereby. The trade 
papers devote many pages to the con- 
vention, and the Association itself 
turns out many of the reports and ad- 
dresses in printed form. (The Pro- 
ceedings of the 1930 Convention oc- 
cupied more than 1900 pages.) Yet 
the net result is much the same as 
reading an article by Floyd Gibbons. 
The spoken word is more impressive 
than the written one, at least insofar as 
conventions are concerned. When an 
employee is assigned to prepare a short 
talk on what he saw and heard at the 
convention, we gain some of the en- 
thusiasm and spirit that was manifest. 

Another distinct advantage of this 
method is that it proves stimulating 
to the employees who are assigned to 
make the reports. They take a differ- 
ent perspective toward the meetings. 
Responsibility has been placed on their 
shoulders, and they are the better for it. 

The following quotations from 
talks given before the Commercial 
Council indicate in some manner the 
general desirability and effectiveness 
of this particular method of “bringing 
the convention back home’”’: 


“The present Sales Manager is plan- 
ning his sales activities, and, is ever 
thinking of the consequences.” 

“The addresses and reports were not 
only of what deeds had been accom- 
plished during the past year, but more of 
the future—plans—plans, not of the ideal 


dreamer, but of  intelligent—common 
sense thinking men—young men, with an 
abundance of energy to put into a job 
which they have chosen as their life's 
work, unafraid of any obstacle that may 
obstruct the path—such as the present 
economic situation or the ever present 
competition. On the other hand, we have 
the older men, with years of experience 
to guide the younger men and to warn 
them of the pitfalls that the ambitious 
are bound to encounter.” 

“In conclusion, allow me to give my 
impression of the Gas Industry from a 
Commercial viewpoint. Behind the prop- 
aganda of a National Advertising Cam- 
paign to create public acceptance, is a 
large army—thousands of employees— 
armed with education—A. G. A. courses 
and internal teachings; coupled with the 
mighty forces of our allied trades—all 
imbued with the fire of determination to 
prove that Gas is the Ideal Fuel.” 

“This year we were privileged to in- 
spect the largest and most complete ex- 
hibit of gas appliances and equipment 
displayed anywhere, at any time. It 
clearly represented the faith of our man- 
ufacturers in the future of the gas busi- 
ness—a faith backed up by them with 
large expenditures of time, effort and 
money. It was a truly wonderful ex- 
hibit and a fine convention.” 

“I was particularly impressed with the 
fact that the Gas Industry at large had 
weathered the recent period of depres- 
sion so well and if any business can look 
forward to the future with hope, it cer- 
tainly is the one we are engaged in.” 

“The Exhibition maintained its high 
standard and if possible surpassed all 
former ones. This, in itself, is concrete 
evidence of progress in the industry.” 


Importance of Exhibit 

No article dealing with the subject 
of conventions would be complete 
without specific reference to the im- 
portance of the exhibition of appli- 
ances and equipment. Any plan for 
capitalizing on convention attendance 
must provide for a comprehensive re- 
view of the exhibit, for it is one of the 
most significant features of the entire 
convention. A great deal has been 
written about the importance of the 
exhibition, no less a personage than 
Preston S. Arkwright, a former presi- 
dent of the National Electric Light 
Association, having recently stated 
that he regards the exhibits of more 
value than the business sessions. He 
said further: 

“In . . . 1929, I stated that if a 
person couldn’t find the opportunity 
to attend both the exhibit and the 
business sessions, then he ought by all 
means to attend the exhibition, even if 
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he had to cut out the business session. 
I still think so.” 

It can be said safely that the utility 
industry as a whole has not yet ever 
taken full advantage of the splendid 
exhibits that are held in conjunction 
with the conventions of the national 
associations. The ‘bringing the con- 
vention back home’ plan offers one 
additional way in which the companies 
can gain some of the value of these 
exhibits. It would be a very grave 
mistake to omit careful consideration 
of the exhibition from the program 
which is under discussion. 


Textile Plants Return to 
Gas Irons 


T has come to the attention of the 

Industrial Section of the American 
Gas Association that the textile plants 
are returning toward the gas heated iron, 
although a few years ago there was a 
distinct movement away from this 
method. Records have come to hand of 
a large plant now equipping a pressing 
department with a new 3 hp. boiler and 
50 gas heated hand pressing irons, with 
provision for a total of 72 irons. About 
two months ago another town instal- 
lation of a 6 hp. gas boiler and 12 gas 
heated pressing irons was made. About 
the same time a new installation was re- 
ported in the Pacific Northwest region 
where heavy 25-pound gas irons were 
employed—a rather unusual type. 

It appears on surveying these plants 
that the textile industry has made some 
tests, the results of which showed that 
the gas heated pressing iron gave a better 
gloss and more uniform temperature. The 
textile industry is therefore going to re- 
turn to the gas heated iron, more for 
these reasons than the high cost of oper- 
ation and upkeep on the electric irons. 


To Manage Branch 
w J. REEDER has been made man- 
@ ager of the St. Louis branch of- 
fice of the Bailey Meter Company to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of C. J. 


Prendergast. J. R. Buss will assist Mr. 
Reeder, who has had wide experience in 
the solution of metering, controlling and 
regulation problems. 


Transfer Mr. Heustis 


F. HEUSTIS, manager of the Glen 
@ Falls division of New York 
Power and Light Corporation since 1927, 
has been transferred to the general office 
at Albany where he will assume duties in 
connection with industrial development 
activities previously handled by C. A. 
Davis, formerly a vice-president of the 
corporation. 
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Canada Sees 
New Future for Gas 


pares forty years ago when Mr. 
Edison’s incandescent electric 
lamp was the marvel of the age, the 
casual observer must have prophe- 
sied that the gas man was on his last 
legs. Every person with the means 
and a penchant for keeping abreast of 
the times was throwing the gas light 
out and was having his store, his fac- 
tory and his home wired for this new 
type of illumination. It was, appar- 
ently, a gloomy future for the gas 
man. 

Again, when Sir Adam Beck in On- 
tario was the high priest of public 
ownership and the chief press agent 
for the material exploitation of Ni- 
agara Falls for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, the prophets must have been busy 
in anticipatory obsequies for the gas 
man. Sir Adam was to make electric- 
ity available to all at prices which 
would make it difficult for any other 
heat and lighting agency to compete. 


Amazing Growth 

In all the more populous centres of 
Ontario which are served by the pro- 
vincial hydro-electric commission it is 
now as cheap to cook with electricity 
as with gas, while a gas light is rarer 
than a profit in the stock market. The 
stutters and staccatoes of gas engines 
have not been heard for twenty years 
in the factory districts and otherwise 
the development of electricity has done 
everything that was predicted of it— 
except to put the gas man out of busi- 
ness. 

What is true in Ontario is true 
elsewhere. It is true even in Eng- 
land where all electricity is generated 
by steam power (although gas street- 
lighting is highly developed in Lon- 
don and is being revived in Washing- 
ton, D. C.). But the development of 
the electric industry has not by any 
means killed the gas industry. In- 
stead of this, it is a matter of indus- 
trial history that the greatest develop- 
ment in the gas industry to date has 
come in the last thirty, and more par- 
ticularly in the last ten years—a period 
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in which electricity also was coming 
into its Own. 

Aside from the enormous distribu- 
tion of natural gas in the Western 
States in recent years as a by-product 
of oil production (not to mention our 
own West and the revival of the dry- 
gas industry in Southwestern Ontario) 
it is highly significant that the sales of 
manufactured gas in the United States 
grew from 159,000,000,000 cu.ft. in 
1911 to 326,900,000,000 cu.ft. in 
1921 and to 408,000,000,000 cu.ft. in 
1930. Any noticeable deceleration in 
the growth in the manufacture of gas 
in the United States is due, evidently, 
more to the changing over to natural 
gas in the Middle West than to the 
business depression. 


Gas in Toronto Constantly Expanding 

The most interesting Canadian sta- 
tistics relate to the Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Toronto—most interest- 
ing because that enterprise is the only 
one in the larger Canadian cities which 
has no corporate connection with the 
electric utilities serving the same com- 
munities and because the rates for 
electricity for household use are lower 
in the Toronto area than in any com- 
parable community elsewhere. To- 
ronto also is the centre of public own- 
ership sentiment in Canada—few other 
cities in any country have gone so far 
in the acquisition of and operation of 
public utilities. 

Yet in that city where electricity 
has had every competitive advantage, 
where, broadly speaking, the service is 
good and the system to all appearances 
highly efficient, a privately owned gas 
company has gone serenely on its way, 
extending its mains, constantly ex- 
panding its sales and improving its 
plant, maintaining its dividend and 
frequently reducing its rates. The 
Toronto company in the last ten years 
has increased its number of consum- 
ers from 127,000 to 170,000, its miles 
of mains from a trifle more than 600 
to approximately 1,000 and its total 
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gas sales by more than a third. Its 
revenue in dollars has grown despite 
the successive reduction in rates and 
in the same period its fixed assets have 
approximately doubled. 

How is it that a privately owned 
gas company has been able to prosper 
and to grow in a community where 
electricity has been hailed as the uni- 
versal handmaiden of the housewife, 
the merchant and the industrialist? 
How is it that there are more gas me- 
ters per capita now than before elec- 
tricity was applied to the needs of 
man, even though electric rates seem- 
ingly are adjusted to benefit the small 
consumer ? 


Efficiency Is Answer 

It goes without saying that under 
such conditions, a privately owned 
company must be efficiently operated 
in order to win and hold a large meas- 
ure of public goodwill. But that is 
only part of the answer. Hand-in- 
hand with efficient administration must 
lie the possibilities of the product and 
its adaptation to modern needs in 
home and factory. 

Gas has been called the awakened 
giant—a giant because applied science 
has evolved means whereby it is doing 
a larger and larger share of the world’s 
work; and awakened because the natu- 
ral product is being released for the 
service of man after its long ages of 
imprisonment. Less romantic is the 
fact that the replacement of gas by 
electricity for lighting diverted the at- 
tention of the gas man to the other 
possibilities for gas, with the result 
that today there are literally thousands 
of uses for this fuel which were not 
thought of when lighting was seen as 


_the principal service to which gas 


could be put. 

It is somewhat curious, however, 
that the gas industry did not suffer any 
real setback with the introduction of 
electricity to the home and factory. 
Perhaps electrical development came 
at the right time for the gas industry— 
just after the pioneers in the industry 
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had begun to see other possibilities 
for gas. And it will be remembered 
that it is only in comparatively recent 
years that electric current has come 
widely into use for cooking and heat- 
ing water; for three or four decades, 
gas had a virtual monopoly in those 
fields. It is evident from the expan- 
sion of mains and the increase in me- 
ters in new residential districts that 
gas often is preferred for these pur- 
poses in the home. Many housewives 
say it is quicker. It is cheaper to in- 
stall and a gas range today is as at- 
tractive as its electric counterpart. Gas 
also is increasingly in use in refrigera- 
tion. 


Outlook Is Bright 


Kerosene, which used to be called 
coal oil, caused more worry to the gas 
industry than did the arc lamp or the 
incandescent electric light. Perhaps 
the reason was that, on this continent 
at least, the gas industry had not made 
sufficient progress in its competition 
with the tallow candle and the wood 
cookstove to have consolidated its po- 
sition and to have reduced its cost be- 
fore the comparatively cheap oil and 
the soft steady glow from the cotton 
wick had attracted public attention. 
(That was before the general introduc- 
tion of the Welsbach mantle to replace 
the flickering ‘“‘tip.’”’) 

But while in 1862, the annual re- 
port of the Consumers’ Gas Company 
of Toronto noted that oil had “in 
some measure interfered with the con- 
sumption of gas,” by 1873 the coun- 
try and the company were more pros- 
perous and since 1874 the dividend 
has been maintained at its present 
level. Today, the future of the gas in- 
dustry is considered just as bright as, 
or brighter than, when in 1880, King 
Street, Toronto, was the scene of a 
marvelous gas illumination in wel- 
come to Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Louise and her husband, the Gov- 
ernor-General, the Marquis of Lorne. 

In Montreal, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, as well as in many of the most 
populous centres in the United States, 
the gas and electric utilities are under 
unified control. In such circumstances 
one finds, as one would expect, that 
marketing efforts are co-ordinated so 
that neither agency threatens to en- 
croach non-economically on the other. 
In Toronto there is, naturally, the 
keenest competition in seeking the 


household load, in the kitchen, the 
laundry and the living-room fireplace. 

The'uses for gas have multiplied in 
recent years as rapidly, perhaps, as the 
uses for electricity. Mentioning in- 
dustrial uses immediately brings to 
mind bake ovens and all other forms 
of food preparation. But that is but 
one small branch of the industrial 
market for gas. The gas-fired steam 
boiler, for instance, is a compact and 
clean unit which operates as well on 
the 31st floor as the basement and may 
be used for silvering a mirror or 
cleaning a hat. One finds this equip- 
ment in pharmaceutical laboratories, 
in the textile trades, in treating felt, 
in testing thermometers, in radio 
manufacture, in welding shops, in fac- 
tories producing artificial flowers, in 
bending wood and softening reeds, in 
blueprinting and in manufacturing 
buttons. The list is seemingly endless 
and includes the preparation of feath- 
ers and the drying of motion-picture 
films. 

Three-quarters of a century ago 
when gas in Toronto was $3 per 1,000 
cu.ft. (and other cities paid similar 
rates) only a well-to-do citizen could 
afford a steak broiled next a gas flame. 
But the improvement in methods of 
gas manufacture and the growth of 
territory served have enabled the com- 
pany in that city successively to effect 
reductions in rates until today the most 
modest household budget hardly finds 
the gas bill a burden. The greater 
per capita consumption (it was 9,200 
feet in 1930 compared with 531 feet 
per year in 1870) has been the most 
important factor in rate reduction and 
this has uncovered the hundreds of in- 
dustrial uses to which gas is today be- 
ing put. 

Nor is that all. Sixty, forty or even 
fifteen years ago, the man who pro- 
posed to heat his home by means of 
manufactured gas would have been 
considered a spendthrift or a fool. But 
today, even in Toronto of the rigor- 
ous climate and remoteness from the 
supply of natural gas, the company 
is expanding its market by heating 
homes. A special furnace, designed 
scientifically to give the maximum heat 
with the smallest consumption of gas, 
has been developed by the industry 
and now there are thousands of 
homes in the United States and Can- 
ada so heated. The efficiency of the 
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system has been aided by the growing 
practice of insulating the walls of resi- 
dences. 

One cannot make more than a: cas- 
ual survey of the gas industry as it 
exists today without reaching the con- 
clusion that here is an agency which 
rivals electricity in its potentialities. It 
is probable that few people realize the 
fact because the gas industry has been 
attaining new peaks of importance at 
a time when public imagination was 
concerned primarily with electrical de- 
velopment. And the fact that one of 
the strongest of Canadian utility com- 
panies is a gas company which has 
prospered in the face of electrical com- 
petition in an area where public own- 
ership is, or was, an object of political 
worship is a good indication that the 
gas industry is in no danger from 
electricity —Courtesy Saturday Night, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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In publishing this cartoon by Wallace Coop, “The Gas World,” London, England, December 26, 1931, says: “In a year of unexampled 
industrial depression the Gas Industry of Great Britain has recorded a further increase in output.” J. Herbert Canning, O. B. E., of Newport, 
Monmouthshire, president of the Institution of Gas Engineers, is the happy chef bringing in the luscious plum pudding of increased sales 
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What the Gas. Industry 
Has to Offer the Engineer 


Yaseen every important develop- 
ment affecting the progress of 
mankind since the beginning of history 
has had as its origin the effective util- 
ization of energy in some form. It is 
superfluous to point out that it is now 
possible for man to cross the American 
continent within several hours, 
whereas it took months, if not years, 
a hundred or more years ago, or to cite 
that it is possible to transmit the hu- 
man voice entirely around the world 
within a few seconds. Practically 
everyone is familiar with such details, 
in fact, they have now become more or 
less commonplace. Relatively speaking, 
we are living in a wonderful age, and 
I believe we all realize it; neverthe- 
less I am also sure we feel that our 
civilization is still in the embryo 
stage. 

What has the gas industry to offer 
the engineer? First let us view this 
question from the standpoint of ‘‘what 
has any major industry to offer a man 
of such qualifications.” It seems to 
me we can grant in the beginning that 
the real engineer is one of man’s great- 
est benefactors. Consequently, any 
one should be proud to be classed as 
an engineer. Here I want to point 
out, however, that some of the most 
brilliant men of this profession, among 
whom we might mention Ford, Edison 
and others, never attended an engi- 
neering school, and that, conversely, 
many of the present engineering 
graduates are not real engineers by in- 
clination, or disposition, and never 
will be. Great engineers, in my opin- 
ion, are born and not made. College 
of university training merely assists in 
bringing out the necessary qualifica- 
tions. In the last analysis, experience 
gained in the business world and its 
application, incorporating the proper 
engineering principles, is the all im- 
portant factor. 

It has been pointed out that the 
utilization of energy in one form or 
another has greatly contributed to the 
development of our present-day civi- 
lization. Furthermore, it seems only 
logical to assume that as time goes on 


By R. M. CONNER 
Director, A. G. A. Testing Laboratory 


the burdens of mankind will be borne 
to a greater and greater extent by 
mechanically generated power. It is 
interesting to consider just where this 
additional energy is to be secured and 
where the large available resources, 
such as coal, coke, wood, petroleum, 
gas and electricity lie. Insofar as it is 
readily possible to determine, these 
fuels supply the greater portion of 
the United States’ energy requirements. 

The following tabulation, which is 
largely in the nature of an estimate, 
furnishes some rather interesting 
statistics. 
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pendent to a greater or less extent on 
each other. 

Nothing has been said thus far 
about efficiency in application.  Sta- 
tistics of this nature vary so much that 
it is even impractical to attempt to 
establish average figures. Generally 
speaking, I believe it is fairly safe to 
assume that for domestic purposes gas 
is utilized about twice as efficiently as 
most kinds of solid fuel. We have 
very little information of this nature 
on the use of oil, although in some re- 
spects its use is notoriously inefficient. 
Take for example the usual automotive 
engine, a 25 per cent recovery of the 
available energy in the fuel is the ex- 


TABLE I 
Fuel Consumption United States (1930) 











Percent Increase 
or Decrease Boiler 


Est. Annual 
Unit of Cons. Mil- 


Type of Fuel Measurement 


Equiv. 
%U.S. GU. fing 


% World Energy Ener 


——_—— -————-- EP. 
lions 1930 Over 1920 Over 1929 Millions Production Rats. 1920 Rats. 1930 





Coal Short Tons 
Coke Short Tons 
W Short Tons (Equiv. , 60, 00 + 1.3 


a. ss 
8.31 — 5.9 


ood 
Petroleum Bbls. 8.00 +100.1 


Gas Cu.Ft. 
Electricity Kwh. 


2, 463,900. 00 +120.0 
120,000.00 +175.0 


—12.7 


— 1.5 


380,000 20 ° 9 = 6 


— 6. - 3 
63 1. 22.8 
—_ 4. 9.8 
12,300 — 0.7 Py 


Note: For additional details on the situation affecting coal, the major source of our present energy supply, 


see Plate No. I 


*Natural Gas and Bituminous Coal by G. I. Rhodes, Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc. 








It will be realized that the above 
statistics, if interpreted literally, do 
not present the exact picture. Con- 
siderable coal, in fact about 9,743,000 
short tons, was used last year in the 
production of manufactured gas. Ap- 
proximately 45 million tons were also 
used in the generation of electricity. 
At the same time, roughly 220,000 
million cubic feet of natural gas were 
consumed in producing oil and in gen- 
erating electrical power, to say nothing 
of the large quantities of natural gas 
burned in the production of carbon 
black. Quite a large quantity of oil 
is used in the production of manufac- 
tured gas, although I believe that, 
from the standpoint of Pacific Coast 
oil gas processes, such uses can be said 
definitely to be on the decline. From 
this information it will be seen that all 
of these basic fuel industries are quite 
closely tied in together and are de- 


+ 


ception rather that the rule. Insofar 
as heating operations are concerned, 
electricity, due partly no doubt to its 
high initial cost, is probably the most 
efficiently applied of any kind of 
energy supply, being slightly superior 
in this respect to gas. 

From data available, it seems reason- 
able to assume that manufactured, and 
natural gas supply about 9.8 per cent 
of the United States total energy re- 
quirements, which represents an in- 
crease of over 118 per cent during the 
past ten years. 

Although there is a rather common 
tendency to refer to the component 
parts of our industry as the manufac- 
tured and natural gas branches, I like 
to think of it as one gigantic concern 
interested in the promotion of the use 
of city gas. 

According to available records, nat- 
ural gas was first discovered in the 
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year of 1828, along the shore of Lake 
Erie near Westfield, N. Y. History in- 
dicates that several ingenious parties 
made a contract to supply the United 
States Government lighthouse at Bar- 
celona Harbor, located nearby. Shortly 
after this discovery, natural gas was 
piped through a line constructed of 
pine logs for a distance of approxi- 
mately one and one-half miles. This, 
insofar as we are able to determine, 
was the first natural gas transmission 
main constructed on the North Ameri- 
can continent. It is interesting in pass- 
ing to state that this line gave uninter- 
rupted service for about twenty-six 
years. 

A few statistics on the natural gas 
business are presented in Table II. In 
addition to the data supplied, it is in- 
teresting to note that there are now 
more than 55,000 gas wells, 72,000 
miles of transmission and gathering 
lines, and 50,000 miles of distributing 
mains used in serving a population in 
excess of 22,000,000 people. 


ually the tensile strength of pipe has 
been increased until some of the re- 
cent lines laid possess a tensile strength 
of 85,000 Ibs. per square inch. Fur- 
thermore, the art of welding has pro- 
gressed greatly and many of the joints 
now made are actually stronger than 
the body of the pipe itself. While 
opinion is still quite definitely divided 
on the relative merits of coupled, elec- 
tric arc, and oxy-acetylene welded 
joints, great advancements have been 
made in all these different processes. 
Such organizations as the A. O. Smith 
Corp., General Electric, Lincoln Elec- 
tric, and Westinghouse Electric com- 
panies are interesting themselves in 
the research and engineering problems 
involved, to say nothing of the in- 
vestigational work that has been con- 
ducted by the various steel companies 
in perfecting a satisfactory grade of 
pipe. 
Such developments as referred to 
above should eventually result in the 
interconnection of most of our high- 


TABLE II 


Principal Natural Gas Fields of the United States (1930) 








Est. Open Flow Cu.Ft./Day Est. Reserve Cu.Ft. 





Panhandle 

California (exclusive of Kettleman) .. 
Kettleman Hills 

Kansas-Oklahoma 

Louisiana 

New Mexico 

Wyoming 

Cent. Kansas 

Oklahoma City 

Cent. Wyoming 

Tioga 

RE er ee re ae 


12,254,000,000 
1,100,000,000 
250,000,000 
800,000,000 
4,435,000,000 
367,000,000 
683,000,000 
971,000,000 


10,312,000,000,000 
7,000,000,000,000 
5,000,000,000,000 
6,000,000,000,000 
2,712,000,000,000 
1,521,000,000,000 
560,000,000,000 
280,000,000,000 
253,000,000,000 
200,000,000,000 
100,000,000,000 
100,000,000,000 
16,000,000,000 


744,000,000 
404,000,000 
1,134,000,000 
286,000,000 





23,428,000,000 


34,054,000,000,000 








At the present annual rate of con- 
sumption of natural gas, it would seem 
that the amount in known reserves is 
adequate for about 17 years’ supply, 
although new fields are being dis- 
covered regularly, making it impos- 
sible to predict with any degree of ac- 
curacy just what the future situation 
will be. 

At the present time we find natural 
gas lines, some as large as 26 inches 
in diameter, being run for distances 
in excess of 1,000 miles. Records cov- 
ering the development of the proper 
kinds of pipe, pipe joints, and the 
methods of laying pipe are replete 
with accounts of the many difficult 
engineering problems involved. Grad- 


pressure transmission lines to an ex- 
tent even greater than that now prac- 
ticed during the exchange of electrical 
power, and place gas in an ideally 
competitive situation. Another im- 
portant development that should 
eventually improve the economic posi- 
tion of gas is our relation to the 
liquefied petroleum gas industry. Pro- 
pane and butane, in which we are 
greatly interested, by virtue of their 
physical and chemical characteristics, 
seem quite adaptable as a supplement 
to our business. These gases, generally 
by-products of natural gasoline extrac- 
tion plants, lend themselves ordinarily 
to use in supplying miniature gas plants 
in suburban homes beyond the reach 
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of gas mains and for serving villages 
and towns where the establishment of 
a manufactured gas plant would not be 
economically feasible. The significant 
fact about this related industry is that 
it provides an effective means for hold- 
ing a class of rural business that under 
other circumstances might be forever 
lost to gas. 

Further statistics that may prove of 
interest and value to the engineer are 
those contained in Table III. 


TABLE III 
Some Statistics on the Gas Industry 
1930 








Invested capital (total) 
Invested capital natural 
gas business 
Invested capital manu- 
factured gas business 
Number natural gas 
companies 844 
Number manufactured 
gas companies 766 
Miles natural gas lines 122,000 
Miles manufactured gas 
mains 112,100 
Number producing nat- 
ural gas wells 
Approximate number 
manufactured gas 
plants 750 
Number meters supply- 
ing manufactured gas 
Number natural gas 
customers 
Number manufactured 
gas customers 
Approximate number 
people served (Nat. 
& Mf’d gas) 
Consumption manufac- 
tured gas 1930, cu.ft. 
Consumption natural 
gas 1930, cu.ft...... 


$5,150,000,000 
1,900,000,000 


3,250,000,000 


55,000 


12,296,000 
5,200,000 


12,134,000 


70,000,000 
522,900,000,000 


1,941,000,000,000 








The modern manufactured gas 
plant, with its light oil extraction 
equipment, briquetting or coking ma- 
chinery, its tar refining processes and 
the problems connected with the use 
of refinery gases, coupled with the 
many technical and difficult problems 
resulting from the mixing of gases and 
the general problems of distribution, 
creates operating difficulties sufficiently 
intricate in nature to challenge the 
ability of any energetic chemist or en- 
gineer. Furthermore, the location and 
development of our natural gas fields, 
present many problems for the geol- 
ogist, the civil, and mechanical en- 
gineer, and the thousands of miles of 
gas mains that must be laid over 
mountains, under river beds and in all 
manner of soil conditions, offer prob- 
lems taxing the ability of the most able 
engineer. 
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Plate I 
Sources of Deficiency in Bituminous Coal Consumption in the United States Since 1919 


So far very little has been said 
about the utilization aspects of the 
gas business. Frankly, it seems that 
this field of gas engineering has re- 
ceived considerably less attention than 
most of the others. Besides assisting 
in the development of safe and efh- 
cient gas burning appliances, I believe 
that a very important service can be 
rendered by utilization engineers in 
the development of new equipment to 
operate during off-peak periods or the 
perfection of appliances that will have 
more desirable load characteristics and 
enable us to compensate for situations 
graphically presented by Plate II.* 
These curves represent the estimated 
sendout of a small gas company with 


*The Future of Manufactured Gas by W. 
H. Fulweiler, U. G. Imp. Co. 


only 3 per cent of its customers using 
gas for house heating. While I feel 
everyone is greatly interested in the 
house-heating load and that we prob- 
ably all feel that it is one of the great- 
est potential outlets for domestic gas 
sales, nevertheless it has a very un- 
desirable effect on our sendout curve. 
Aside from this point and an almost 
infinite number of others that might 
be discussed at great length, we find 
that the utilization end of our busi- 
ness presents an ever-changing picture 
which naturally adds considerably to 
its interest. Not only does competi- 
tion necessitate the production of 
more efficient types of equipment but 
changes in our living conditions, im- 
provements in household appurte- 
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nances, all call for periodic alterations 
in domestic gas appliance construction 
and design. 

Although domestic use of gas has 
increased notably during the past few 
years, the most rapid expansion in 
the use of our product has been in the 
industrial field. In 1919 about 55 per 
cent of our total (manufactured and 
natural) sendout was used for indus- 
trial or commercial purposes. Ten 
years later this figure had increased to 
more than 7Q per cent. Industrial 
uses for gas vary all the way from the 
small cigar lighter or dentist's torch, 
through all the various metal heat 
treating processes, finally to the gen- 
eration of electrical power. In fact, 
the number of such applications is al- 
most unlimited. Prospects now seem 
exceedingly bright for its use not only 
for heating large office buildings, but 
cooling them in the summer months as 
well. In fact the only limitations it 
appears to have are those governing 
the imagination of our industrial gas 
engineers. If thoroughly mastered, it 
seems that the utilization of gas in its 
broadest aspects takes into considera- 
tion problems which call for a general 
knowledge of all branches of engi- 
neering, involving problems of a 
chemical, physical, metallurgical and 
engineering nature. 

Closely related to the future success 
of our business is the economics of the 
whole fuel situation which, with the 
passage of each year, seems to dis- 
tinctly favor gas. Generally speaking, 
it seems that the industry which can 
continue to supply energy in an ac- 
ceptable form at a gradually reduced 
cost should eventually win the battle 
now being staged by competitive fuels. 

A few of the many factors contrib- 
uting to the improved competitive 
position of gas are: 

The discovery of new natural gas 
fields. 

The practice of mixing various kinds 
of city gases. 

Use of higher hydrocarbon gases 
for enrichment purposes. 

Increases in the tensile strength of 
transmission lines. 

Increased line pressures with result- 
ant increases in capacity of mains. 

Interconnection of natural gas trans- 
mission lines. 

Increases in the efficiency of domes- 
tic and industrial gas equipment. 
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Plate II 
Effect of House Heating on Monthly Sendout 


Development of house cooling and 
refrigeration load. 

Today the gas business supplies 
more than 2.4 trillion cubic feet of 
gas through more than 234 thousand 
miles of gas mains, measured by 
roughly 17 million meters, in meeting 
the heat requirements of roughly 70 
million people. Truly, gas has be- 
come a national necessity, great 
enough in its importance to capture 
the imagination of the most ambitious 
and energetic engineer. 


Most of the foregoing information 
has been presented to bring out the 
fact that the success of an engineer, 
generally speaking, can be no greater 
than that of the industry with which 
he is connected. Furthermore, if the 
business is attractive to the engineer, 
its successful development must pre- 
sent engineering problems of an in- 
teresting nature. With due apologies 
to other great industries, I can think 
of none that are more difficult or call 
for a greater application of the fun- 
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damental principles underlying the 
engineering profession than the gas 
business. What complicates the situa- 
tion further, also, is the fact that 
few colleges or universities, unfortu- 
nately, offer courses in gas engineer- 
ing. This makes it more difficult for 
the engineer to apply his academic 
training most effectively to the gas 
business. 

Various estimates have placed the 
total number of graduate engineers in 
our business at between three and 
seven thousand ; five thousand is prob- 
ably a fair figure. At any rate, the 
total is perhaps not more than one- 
fourth of the number in the electrical 
industry. Frankly, it seems that there 
is an absolute shortage of engineers in 
the gas business, and I feel reasonably 
certain that time and future develop- 
ments will establish this fact. 

We are all aware of the rapid changes 
taking place in modern living condi- 
tions. From what has been said it 
can readily be seen that man is de- 
pending to a greater and greater ex- 
tent on mechanical power. These de- 
velopments will naturally have to be 
compensated for by changes in our 
economic and political structure. They 
will doubtless result in shorter work- 
ing hours, more time for leisure and 
self-improvement, and the gas indus- 
try will unquestionably play a large 
part in bringing about this new order 
of things. I believe that the engineer 
is not only coming into his own, but 
that he has actually arrived. Those 
men who possess the industry and 
vision necessary to take full advantage 
of their present opportunities, of 
course, will, unquestionably, become 
our leaders of the future. 

As I have pointed out, a proper 
analysis of history will show that one 
of man’s greatest benefactors is the 
engineer. It will also show that such 
men were invariably more interested 
in the promotion of the welfare of 
their fellow men than in personal 
gain. The gas industry offers ample 


_ opportunity for advancement and self- 


improvement. It offers problems that 
should appeal to the imagination of 
the technically trained man. It also 
offers steady employment, fair remu- 
neration, and in fact it seems almost 
everything that should contribute to 
the creation of a successful future for 
the real engineer. 
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Survey Tells How A. G. A. 
Aids Stabilization in 
Marketing Gas Appliances 


FAR-REACHING movement to 

stabilize the marketing of indus- 
trial products by means of industry- 
wide guarantees administered by trade 
associations and professional societies 
is revealed in the publication by the 
American Standards Association of a 
report on the first comprehensive sur- 
vey of the economic importance of 
certification and labeling activities in 
the United States. 

The report, by Dr. P. G. Agnew, 
secretary, and J. W. McNair, staff en- 
gineer of the association, shows that 
manufactured commodities valued at 
over a billion dollars were sold last 
year by more than fifty industries 
under some plan of guaranteeing the 
quality to purchasers. These indus- 
tries ranged from lumber to mirrors, 
and from heating systems to drugs. 

Gas-burning cooking and heating 
appliances, valued at $375,000,000, 
and bearing the label of the American 
Gas Association guaranteeing compli- 
ance with the Association's safety re- 
quirements, are sold annually, says the 
report, which adds: “This represents 
approximately three-quarters of the 
total annual production of gas appli- 
ances.” 

The report also has this to say about 
the American Gas Association: 

“This Association maintains a Re- 
search and Testing Laboratory and its 
purpose is the improvement and de- 
velopment of gas-burning appliances. 
One of its chief functions is the test- 
ing for approval purposes of gas- 
burning appliances. Definite criteria 
under the name of ‘Requirements,’ 
which are essentially technical specifi- 
cations, are used by the Laboratory as a 
basis of approval. 

(The committee in charge of the 
preparation of these “Requirements” 
has now been broadened into a sec- 
tional committee under ASA _pro- 
cedure. ) 

“In its six years of activity the Lab- 


oratory has approved 16,200 models 
and appliances. A list of such ap- 
provals is issued monthly. A very 
great majority of the models failed of 
approval when first submitted and 
have been modified by the manufac- 
turers in order to comply with the 
‘Requirements.’ 

“The Association has adopted a 
mark of approval called ‘Laboratory 
Approval Seal’ which manufacturers 
may attach to appliances which have 
been approved by the Laboratory as 
complying with the ‘Requirements.’ 
“We have every reason to hope that 
they (manufacturers) will, in the con- 
struction of their equipment exceed 
our requirements and we do ail that 
we can within the limits established by 
our policies to encourage them to do 
so. 

‘The requirements, therefore, assure 
safety first of all; and secondly, a rea- 


sonable degree of durability insepara- 
ble from safety; thirdly, a reasonable 
operating efficiency.’ 

“After some four years of operation 
the Association made a careful ap- 
ptaisal of its experience up to that 
time and in the light of this experi- 
ence and of criticisms which had been 
made by manufacturers, operating 
companies, and others, introduced 
modifications into the plan, leaving it 
in the form which has been outlined. 

“In general, operating companies 
which have sales departments handle 
only those lines of appliances which 
have been approved. A number of 
cities require A. G. A. approval on 
gas-burning appliances used within 
their jurisdiction. It is estimated that 
the value of the approved appliances 
sold annually is $375,000,000. It rep- 
resents about three-fourths of the total 
production.” 





To Display Gas Plant Equipment 


at British Industries Fair 


i hess display of plant and equip- 
ment at the British Industries Fair, 
at Birmingham, February 22 to March 
4, will constitute a record in the his- 
tory of the gas industry. Every de- 
partment of it will be thoroughly 
represented. To the exhibition at the 
Fair nearly the whole of the leading 
British makers of gas plant equipment 
and appliances send their latest prod- 
ucts. 

Heavy works plant—water sealed 
holders, carbonizing equipment, water- 
less holders, turbo-exhaustors and gas 
purification systems are represented by 
full scale working models and photo- 
gtaphs. Apart from these units which 
cannot be shown owing to their great 


size, all the other equipment of the 
gas industry is displayed. 

Visitors will include gas engineers 
and administrators in the industry 
from America and various parts of the 
country. 

The largest types of diaphragm gas 
governors made in this country will be 
shown by working models. 

A full gas works system (erected in 
various parts of the world) is illus- 
trated together with models of gas 
works plant. Refractory material for 
retorts, mains and pipes for the dis- 
tribution of gas, and meters, of many 
kinds, for its registration in industry, 
in institutions and hotels and in the 
home, give an added interest to the gas 
section. 
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McCarter Medals 
Awarded Company Employees 


ys employees of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., were presented with McCarter 
Medals and six received McCarter 
Certificates for having saved or assisted 
in saving the lives of one or more per- 
sons last year. The McCarter Medal 
is offered through the generosity of 
Thomas N. McCarter, president, Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Company, 
Newark, N. J. It is available to em- 


* Posthumous Award. 


ployees of member companies of the 
American Gas Association, and is 
awarded only for resuscitation by the 
Schafer Prone Pressure Method. 

Warm praise was bestowed upon 
the recipients of the awards by Clif- 
ford E. Paige, vice-president of the 
company, who delivered the principal 
address when the medals were awarded 
at a rally of employees who had ren- 
dered notable service. 

Those receiving the medals were: 
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Warren S. Benson, Joseph Conrad, 
Cushing DuBois,* Philip Girace, Wal- 
ter I. Henry. 

Edward C. Hopper, Sylvester B. 
Mahon, Edward W. Mayer, Vincenzo 
Monaco, James M. Waldron. 

McCarter Certificates: 

Edward J. Bagley, Edward J. Hur- 
ley, Edward S. Porter, Jr. 

Vincent Rizzo, Joseph B. Whitty, 
Donato N. Zaccaro. 


Heroic Acts Recognized 


W. S. Benson 


V. Monaco 


Joseph Conrad 


J. M. Waldron 


E. C. Hopper 


C. DuBois 


McDonough 


C. Stadtmiller 
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4 John McDon- 

|) ough, Clarence 
Stadtmiller and 
Pasco Batisto, em- 
ployees of the 
Laclede Gas 
Light Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., re- 
ceived McCarter 
Medals in De- 
cember, at a meet- 
ing of safety de- 
partments for their services in rescue 
work. 

James Porter, 
Jr., an employee 
of the electrical 
distribution de- 
partment, Dela- 
ware division, 
Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company, also 
recently was pre- 
sented with a Mc- 
Carter Medal. He 
saved the life of 
a customer who had been overcome 
while attempting to connect a gas 
stove in his home. 

Two employees of the Philadelphia 
Gas Works Company—Harry Bowen, 
of Philadelphia, and Samuel VanDyck 


Pasco Batisto 


Jas. Porter, Jr. 


Sadler, West Philadelphia, have had 
their names added to the list of those 
recently receiving McCarter Medals. 
Presentations to Messrs. Bowen and 
Sadler were made by Conrad N. 
Lauer, president of the company. 


Harry Bowen S. V. Sadler 

Another recipient of this coveted 
medal is Paul F. Jacoby, special order- 
man of the Allentown-Bethlehem Gas 
Company, Allentown, Pa., who was 
awarded a McCarter Medal for his 
prompt and heroic action in saving 
the life of a woman who had been 
overcome. The presentation was made 
by John A. Frick, president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. 


W. F. Bridgford, service man of 
the Missouri Light & Power Company, 
was presented with a McCarter Medal 


W. F. Bridgford P. F. Jacoby 

at an employees’ safety rally in Mexico, 
Missouri, for resuscitating the pro- 
prietor of a restaurant. This was the 
second McCarter Medal awarded an 
employee of the Mexico District, Mor- 
gan Day having received one three 
years ago. 





Book Reviews 








THE ECONOMICS OF PUBLIC UTILITIES. 
A reference book for executives, investors, 
engineers and students. Second Edition. 
1931. 

By L. R. Nash, Public Utility Con- 
sultant. 


Published by McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 486 pages,6 x9. 7 
figures. 


In order to insure the continued 
growth and success of the public utili- 
ties, their activities must conform to basic 
economic laws. The author indicates 
how these basic laws are to be interpreted 
and applied to outstanding problems of 
the utilities. 

Throughout the book, the author’s at- 
tention is devoted primarily to business 
and economic problems. He does not 
hesitate to give his personal opinions on 
such important subjects as valuation, 
regulation and accounting methods. 

Public ownership and public relations 
are discussed. Outstanding opinions and 
criticisms of those interested in these util- 
ity problems are presented and analyzed. 

The chapter on the tests of utility 
securities as investments should prove of 
interest to all readers. Other important 
discussions that have not been mentioned 
before include those on _ franchises, 
capitalization, rate structure and taxation. 

A number of selected references are 
given in the footnotes and at the end of 
chapters for readers who wish to pursue 
further studies. 

In the third edition, the text has been 
revised, including its statistical and ref- 
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erence material and a new chapter added 
dealing with holding companies. Other 
new discussions include those on the in- 
vestigation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission relating to electric and gas com- 
panies, problems of interstate and state 
regulation and the newer public owner- 
ship activities. 
—J. M. KRAPPE 


American Gas Practice 
By A. GORDON KING 


aN the February, 1927, issue of the A. G. 
A. MONTHLY, the writer expressed 
pleasure in reviewing Manufactured Gas by 
Professor Jerome J. Morgan, Columbia 
University, in two volumes, the first deal- 
ing with production and originally distri- 
buted in pamphlet form as a basis for in- 
struction in a course in which 1,600 gas 
company employees were enrolled. Today, 
Volume I, dealing with the Production of 
Manufactured Gas is again before him for 
review and it is with the keenest anticipa- 
tion that the attention of the industry is 
invited to this work which in its new form 
should prove both a text and a handbook. 
The earlier volumes were 814 X11 in 
size and consisted of typewritten manuscript 
reduced and reproduced by a new process 
instead of the customary typographical 
set-up. The new volume, 614 X91, is 
easy to handle and easier still to read, be- 
ing printed. There are some 969 pages 
including a very complete index, the en- 
tire text comprising 28 chapters. The illus- 
trations are clear and easily comprehended 
as are also the tables and charts which are 
freely used throughout the book. One of 
the great values of this work, in its earlier 
as well as in its present form, is found in 
the references following so many of the 
chapters. They indicate the source of ad- 
ditional information so that along with 
being a textbook the work constitutes a 
reference whereby the reader can direct 
himself not only to the supporting data of 
others, but to a mass of information bear- 
ing on the subject in which he is especially 
interested; in this phase of the work par- 
ticularly Professor Morgan has done a 
splendid job. 

The new and revised edition is timely be- 
cause, as the author points out in his pref- 
ace, the rapid advance in the technology 
of gas manufacture demands recognition. 
In addition to making thorough-going re- 
vision in earlier material we find that four 
new chapters on natural gas, reforming hy- 
drocarbon gases, the use of liquefied petro- 
leum gases in production and gas condi- 
tioning have been added. 

Professor Morgan is successfully supply- 
ing a long felt want in furnishing the in- 
dustry with basic fundamentals of the 
physics, chemistry and economics of a di- 
versified industry, as well as a continuity 
of what at first thought might appear to be 
complicated and unrelated operations. There 
is a place for this, and its companion vol- 
ume on distribution and utilization (yet to 
come) on the handiest shelf of each gas 
man; it will be in constant use. 
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Leaders Address 


Boston Sales Conference 


ee the practical side of 
selling as well as varied aspects 


and problems of the gas industry, 
executives and sales personnel of the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
joined in the company’s second annual 
sales convention and appliance exhibit 
which was held in Boston, December 
28, 29 and 30. 

At the close of each day’s session a 
meeting and buffet supper were ten- 
dered the members of other depart- 
ments in the company, including the 
accounting, customers’ service, installa- 
tion, distribution, manufacturing and 
allied departments. 

Opening the convention December 
28, F. D. Cadwallader, vice-president 
in charge of sales, stated that, although 
possibly the country’s worst depression 
had been passed through since the last 
sales meeting, nevertheless New Eng- 
land had apparently felt it much less 
than other sections and utilities less 
than most other businesses. He cited 
this as speaking well for utility man- 
agement and the important part which 
gas plays in modern life. 

“What the Gas Industry Is Doing 
in the Way of Research’ was ex- 
plained by Eugene D. Milener, indus- 
trial research representative, of the 
American Gas Association. Mr. Mil- 
ener asserted that there had been more 
real research in the past five years of 
the gas industry than in the whole 
time before. He called attention to the 
improvements made possible in all 
appliances by research; predicted an 
encouraging future for gas-cooled 
drinking water and summer air con- 
ditioning ; and spoke of the exhaustive 
research in gas production and distri- 
bution which is going on. 

In his talk on “Present and Future 
Possibilities of the Gas Industry,” 
Walter C. Beckjord, vice-president and 
general manager, emphasized that the 
industry has all the iaherent qualities 
of success and that the big job is to 
“sell the industry to ourselves.” 

L. B. Crossman, head of the indus- 
trial department, described three typi- 


cal installations made by his depart- 
ment and explained the installation 
sold by the company to the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, by which 2,842 gas 
switch heaters will prevent switches 
from clogging during snowstorms or 
icy weather. 

Charles H. O'Donnell, manager of 
the house heating department, said 
that over a period of years the price 
of oil has fluctuated, while the price 
of gas for house heating has steadily 
decreased. All indications regarding 
oil prices, now at a low, he said, are 
toward an increase in the future. 

H. A. McCurdy, head of the investi- 
gation department, explained the vari- 
ous ways inquiries and complaints 
reached his department. He spoke 
against misrepresentation of appliances 
by salesmen and warned of the dissat- 
isfied customers and ill-will which 
such methods caused. 

The company’s new service station 
at Jamaica Plain was described by 
Fred M. Goodwin, vice-president in 
charge of distribution, who character- 
ized it as one of the most modern and 
best equipped service stations in the 
country. 

The second day’s session was opened 
with a talk on “The Thought Behind 
Pictorial Window Display’’ by Stuart 
Bratesman, head of the display depart- 
ment. Mr. Bratesman outlined the 
progress made in the art of display 
from the days of simple appliances and 
ptice tags in windows to the present 
era of attractive, attention-getting win- 
dows which sell ideas and are designed 
to “put across” one particular feature 
of the subject advertised. 

Gerald A. Higgins, publicity man- 
ager, told how the proper selling 
technique can help public relations; 
how publicity helps sales; described 
the technical production of an adver- 
tisement; reviewed the company’s ad- 
vertising program during 1931; and 
told the part this program has played 
in the generally good sales record 
which the company enjoyed during 
the year. 
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“Modern Cooking by Gas’ was dis- 
cussed by Daurice F. Darling, home 
service director. She expressed regret 
at the fact that men do not see the 
burned food, burned fingers and heart- 
ache that often lie behind a delicious 
meal at home and urged salesmen to 
get first-hand knowledge of what goes 
on in the kitchen and what the wom- 
an’s viewpoint is. Under Miss Darl- 
ing’s direction, a complete meal for 
ten persons was cooked in one oven 
and a grill dinner was also demon- 
strated. 

“Credits and Collections’ were 
treated by William MacMahon and 
H. F. Kierman, of the collection de- 
partment, and the fullest cooperation 
and understanding were urged be- 
tween the sales and credit departments. 

Miss Margaret Fossett, assistant to 
Miss Darling in the Home Service 
Department, approached the subject of 
gas refrigeration from the angles of 
the superiority of automatic refrigera- 
tion and the correct use of it after pur- 
chase. 

P. V. Clark, sales supervisor of the 
Quincy Division, gave illuminating ex- 
amples of selling problems and their 
solution in his talk on ‘“What Experi- 
ence Has Taught Me in Selling Gas 
Appliances.” He called gas service 
and home service the best weapons in 
the world for a salesman to use in 
canvassing. 

The final session was opened with a 
showing of “The Ghost in the Cruci- 
ble,” an educational motion picture 
depicting the discovery, production 
and use of gas. 

In his address D. D. Barnum, presi- 
dent, pointed to the numerous other 
depressions through which the coun- 
try has passed and called attention to 
the similar characteristics which the 
present economic disturbance presents. 
Illustrating with maps of European 
countries, he outlined the present in- 
ternational situation with respect to the 
economic depression. 
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Gas Arrives as Fuel 
For Electrical 


Generation 


By J. B. NEALEY 


American Gas Association 


wimour losing perspective as 
to the relative position of the 
various fuels in industry, it may be 
said that the utilization of natural gas 
is undergoing a phenomenal expan- 
sion. It is becoming an increasingly 
large factor in the fuel situation of the 
entire country and this is due primarily 
to recent discoveries of enormous re- 
serves of this particular fuel and to 
the development of cheap transmission 
for it. In fact, the development of 
pipe line transmission for natural gas 
has reached a point where this fuel 
can be carried from one point to an- 
other at less than half the cost of 
transmitting a similar amount of 
energy in the form of electricity. 

A particularly significant deveiop- 
ment is its growing use in the genera- 
tion of electrical power, for the con- 
sumption of natural gas in steam 
electric plants showed a gain of more 
than 160 per cent in the eleven-yeat 
period ending with 1930. 

This phase of its utilization is well 
exemplified by the situation in South- 
etn California which is served with 
electricity by the Southern California 
Edison Company. A few years ago 
most of the steam powered generating 
plants in this territory were considered 
as stand-by units for the hydroelectric 
systems but this position has now been 
reversed. In fact, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company has already 
abandoned some of its water power 
filings, on the creeks and rivers in the 
high Sierras, which it had been hold- 
ing for future development. 

The present tendency toward steam 
rather than hydroelectric generation is 
due largely to improvement in steam 
plant efficiency and in part to the use 
of the large available supply of fuel— 
natural gas. The demand for gas for 
domestic use is very seasonal, being 


high in the winter and low in the 
summer. The electric load of the Edi- 
son Company is high in the summer 
and low in the winter. This condi- 
tion combined with the fact that 
there is more stream flow hydroelectric 
power available in the winter presents 
the possibility of a high annual load 
factor for gas transmission lines serv- 
ing the dual purpose of supplying 
both gas and electric utilities. 

There immediately arises the ques- 
tion of the economy of the Boulder or 
Hoover Dam project on the Colorado 
River, as more than 9 per cent of the 
energy to be generated has been allo- 
cated to the Southern California Edi- 
son Company and this energy will 
have to be transmitted 250 miles, the 
longest electrical transmission line ever 
constructed. In this project power 
was a secondary consideration, the first 
being water for irrigation and do- 
mestic use in a territory where the 
ground water level has been falling 
for years. However, the power will 
have to return a part of the cost, 
$165,000,000, and so was allocated, 
by the government, to the near-by 
states, public utilities, and municipali- 
ties. 

This power will not be available for 
approximately five years and its cost 
delivered at Los Angeles will probably 
be greater than that at which electrical 
energy can then be produced in South- 
ern California with gas fuel. The 
amount of energy produced will be 
easily absorbed in the rapidly increas- 
ing volume of energy consumption in 
that territory. In fact the ultimate de- 
velopment of the Long Beach plant 
calls for 1,000,000 kw., while its 
present capacity is 415,000 kw. 

The Long Beach plant of the South- 
ern California Edison Company is the 
largest central steam electric generat- 
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Gas-fired boilers for steam electric 
generation 


ing station west of Chicago and with 
unit 12, now under construction, its 
capacity will be increased to 515,000 
kw., or 690,000 hp. Natural gas is 
brought from Kettleman Hills, a dis- 
tance of 213 miles, through a pipe line 
of 26 in. diameter which was com- 
pleted early in November of this year 
and which has capacity for 130,000,- 
000 cu.ft. in 24 hours. This will 
take care of the swelling demand for 
this fuel for some time and the de- 
creasing supply from the Southern 
Basin fields, which are being depleted. 

This gas line was constructed at a 
cost of $6,500,000 by the Southern 
Fuel Company, which is owned jointly 
by the Southern California Gas Com- 
pany and the Southern California Edi- 
son Company interests. The capacity 
of this line can be increased to 200,- 
000,000 cu.ft. daily by the installation 
of extra compressor plants along the 
line. 

The power plant is divided into 
three sections, the No. 3 plant with 
200,000 kw. capacity is one of the 
most efficient ever built anywhere. 
Steam is generated in six B. & W. 
sectional cross drum type boilers with 
water walls, air preheaters and super- 
heaters and each is rated at 3400 hp. 
These boilers are operated at 450 Ibs. 
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steam pressure and 300° of superheat. 
With the consumption of approxi- 
mately 1014 Ibs. of steam per kw.h., 
when operating at full load, the 21- 
stage turbines of this plant each re- 
quire about 25,000,000 Ibs. of steam 
daily. At the present time the Long 
Beach plant is producing per day about 
7,500,000 kw.h. and is using 90,000,- 
000 cu.ft. of gas. 

The superheaters consist of three 
boilers 3-pass, interdeck, 6,553 sq.ft. 
and three boilers, single pass, multiple 
entry type, interdeck, 6,996 sq.ft. 
The furnace walls are composed of 
Bailey refractory faced cast-iron blocks 
mounted on water-cooled tubes, with 
a total surface of 3,240 sq.ft. The 
furnace volume is 19,800 cu.ft. while 
the air heaters are tubular with the 
hot products of combustion inside the 
tubes, the external surface amounting 
to 51,232 sq.ft. There are two forced 
draft and a single induced draft fan 
for each boiler and the combustion 
control is completely automatic. The 
heating value and density of the fuel 
gas are measured continuously by re- 
cording instruments. 

Air for fuel combustion is taken 
from the top of the boiler room where 
it contains the heat of radiation of the 
boilers and in passing through the air 
heaters is heated to 400° F. and car- 
ried to the burners at this temperature. 
Every operation is automatically con- 
trolled and only 15 men are required 
per shift. These men are observers 
only except for starting and stopping 
and in case of trouble. 

Each boiler is fired with 20 burners 
which are combination gas and oil 
burners. The boiler efficiency when 
burning oil is approximately 4 per cent 
higher than when burning gas, due to 
higher “hydrogen losses” with the lat- 
ter fuel. This lower efficiency is prob- 
ably offset by higher furnace mainte- 
nance charges when using oil. 

The burners used in these furnaces 
consist of two spaced circular plates 
closed about the periphery with a seg- 
mented air shutter and containing an 
annular hollow ring for the gas. The 
gas leaves the burner through a series 
of small holes around the inner cir- 
cumference and mixes with the air 
which is drawn through the tilted seg- 
ments of the circumferential shutter. 
The mixture fires directly into the fire 
box of the furnace. The segments of 
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Turbine and generators 


the shutter revolve about bolts spacing 
the two plates and the volume of air 
admitted is controlled by adjusting the 
width of this opening between the seg- 
ments. The outlet is so designed that 
the gas enters the burner throat at a 


high velocity. It is met by the neces- 
sary ait for combustion that has en- 
tered as described. Due to the angle 
of the segments the entering air is in 
the form of a rotating column result- 
ing in a rapid and complete mixing of 
the gas and air. 

A problem now confronting steam 
boiler engineers is the design of units 
in which greater heat liberation per 
cu.ft. of furnace volume can be ob- 
tained. Tests at the Long Beach plant 
were conducted with a maximum heat 


liberation of 27,300 B.t.u. per hour 
per cu.ft. of furnace volume and it 
was the opinion of the engineers in 
charge that heat liberation rates as 
high as 60,000 B.t.u. per cu.ft. per 
hour might be satisfactorily maintained 
in that furnace. The stack losses to- 
taled 15.28 per cent. Excess air for 
combustion was kept down close to 15 
per cent as it is not advisable to get it 
below this point due to formation of 
carbon monoxide and resulting incom- 
plete combustion. 

Temperatures of superheated steam 
are slightly higher with gas fuel due 
to lower water wall heat absorption 
and larger flue gas volume. 

These tests continuously showed a 
higher rate of heat liberation with gas 
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Close-up of gas burners and control board 


than with oil, with the maximum at a 
rating of 400 per cent. The com- 
bined efficiency of furnace, superheater 
and boiler with air heater showed a 
decline of approximately 1 per cent 
over the range 100 per cent to 400 per 
cent of rating. This clearly indicates 
the probability of effectively increasing 
this rate of heat liberation to still 
higher ratings in spite of the several 
limiting factors. 

The American Gas Association is 
now collaborating in a program of re- 
search to solve the problems now 


standing in the way of greater heat 
liberation, which, in great part, de- 
pend upon the development of burn- 
ers completely free from stratification 
of air and gas, and which, at the 
same time, can be operated under ex- 
tremely close regulation, and upon re- 
fractories or furnace cooling, due to 
high temperatures accompanying high 
heat liberations. With the solution of 
these problems still lower costs in gas- 
steam-electrical production may con- 
fidently be expected. 





Arthur H. Hall Dies 
While on Vacation 


a Ee H. HALL, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Central Union and Northern Union 
Gas Companies, Bronx, New York 
City, died on Christmas Day in Mi- 
ami, Florida, where he had gone for 
a brief vacation. 

Mr. Hall was born in 1869, in New 
York City. He attended Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, in Hoboken, 
New Jersey, and received a degree in 
Mechanical Engineering in 1890. Im- 
mediately after graduation, Mr. Hall 
went to Germany to superintend the 
construction of spiral welding tube 
machines. He returned to the United 


States in 1893 to become superintend- 
ent of a crucible steel company. 

He entered the employ of the Cen- 
tral Gas Light Company, now the 
Central Union Gas Company, in 1894, 
as superintendent of distribution. He 
also became superintendent of distri- 
bution of the Northern Union Gas 
Company in 1899. He was appointed 
assistant secretary and superintendent 
of distribution of the Central Union 
Company in 1904. In 1914, he be- 
came assistant treasurer and superin- 
tendent of distribution. 

In January, 1925, Mr. Hall was 
elected vice-president of the Central 
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Union Gas Company, and in March 
of that year he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Northern Union Gas Com- 
pany. In January, 1928, he was re- 
elected vice-president and appointed 
general manager of both companies. 
He became a director of the Northern 
Union Company in October, 1931. 

Mr. Hall, for many years an out- 
standing figure in the affairs of the 
American gas industry, was an active 
leader in the establishment and devel- 
opment of the American Gas Associa- 
tion Testing Laboratory, having served 
as chairman of the Approval Require- 
ments Committee and as a member of 
the Laboratory Managing Committee 
from 1924 to 1928. 

His services to the Cleveland Lab- 
oratory are permanently recorded on 
the tablet at the Laboratory entrance. 
The Executive Board upon learning of 
Mr. Hall’s death authorized a special 
letter of regret to Mrs. Hall. 

He was a member of the American 
Gas Association, Academy of Polliti- 
cal Science, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Illuminating Engineering 
Society, Society of Gas Lighting, and 
many civic organizations in the Bronx. 


Meter Readers Set Up Accuracy, 
Speed Record 


REMARKABLE record for both ac- 
curacy and speed in reading meters 
has been made by five men in the employ 
of The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The five men read a 
total of 342,784 meters during 1931 with- 
out a single error being found or re- 
corded against them. For two of the 
men in the group, 1931 was the second 
consecutive year in which they made no 
errors. 
The following listing shows the num- 
ber of readings made by each of the 
men during 1931: 


Meters Read 
91,645 
89,109 
86,496 
37,917 
37,617 


Name 
G. P. Woll 
N. A. Nilsen 
Cc. V. Dillon 
S. A. Villani 
W. Bartik 


Nilsen and Dillon were the men for 
whom 1931 was the second year in 
which they had no errors recorded against 
them. During 1930 they read a total of 
161,335 meters without error, a record 
which they improved last year by in- 
creasing the number of correct readings 
to 175,605. 

In reading 91,645. meters without a 
mistake, Woll read an average of about 
300 meters a day, or one meter every 
1.6 minutes, assuming that he worked 
eight hours a day and about 300 days dur- 
ing the year. 
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Research and the Battle 


of the Fuels 


AS our entire success depends upon 
our ability to render a satisfac- 
tory service on our customers’ premises 
any research, changes, or improve- 
ments affecting any part of the gas sys- 
tem, or the appliances the customer 
owns, must, to be of full value, be re- 
garded in the light of their ultimate 
contribution to that service which we 
render, or hope to render on our cus- 
tomers’ premises. Unless we can sell 
a satisfactory gas heating service, our 
investment becomes worthless and our 
organizations become idle. 

In our efforts to maintain that truly 
satisfactory heating service on which 
our success depends we are confronted 
daily with one fact, that is that heating 
technique, engineering practice, and in 
fact all phases of modern business are 
continually subject to change. Our 
bare existence, and especially our 
growth depend upon continued inves- 
tigation, continued changes and con- 
tinued improvement. I think that you 
will all agree with me that that ap- 
plies to both small and large busi- 
nesses and that it is not in any way con- 
fined to any particular size of business. 
I am also sure you will agree with me 
that this continued battle with change 
is not confined to any one branch of 
business, but is a factor in conducting 
business in all its branches. 

The gas industry is a business, and 
despite the fact that certain of its 
policies and operations are under the 
supervision of public regulatory bodies, 
it is subjected to the necessity of pro- 
viding for changing conditions that 
occur in the general life of the com- 
munities served. But on top of being 
a regulated business, the gas business 
is really a competitive business and 
that fact alone keeps the necessity for 
change before us constantly. We sell 
gas. We sometimes call it fuel but in 
fact we are manufacturing and selling 
energy, and energy is a competitive 


* Digest of address delivered before Sales 
Council and Exhibit of the Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, Boston, Mass., Decem- 
ber 28, 1931. 


By EUGENE D. MILENER 


Industrial Research Representative 
American Gas Association 


commodity in every community. In 
fact, we are constantly in the midst of 
a battle of the fuels, a struggle to see 
our particular fuel supply as large a 
proportion of the energy requirements 
of our cities and towns as is possible, 
while still making us a profit. 


Research is Chief Tool 

Now, there are two kinds of changes 
that take place in a business, those that 
are made necessary because of altered 
conditions outside an industry, and 
those that are made voluntarily by an 
industry itself. The first might be 
called ‘defensive’ changes and the lat- 
ter might be called “offensive” 
changes. “Defensive” changes have 
to be made whether one wants to or 
not, and they are generally necessary 
for the continued existence of the 
business and for the conservation of 
the investment. “Offensive” changes, 
on the other hand, are optional with 
an industry, but they are the means 
whereby a business extends itself be- 
yond competition and places itself in 
a position to grow. 

The chief tool for making “‘offen- 
sive” changes in an industry is re- 
search—not research in the sense of 
digging through musty archives and 
merely recording the thoughts of those 
who have gone before; but aggressive 
research to find such facts as may be 
used in the future and then applying 
these facts to development of equip- 
ment and processes that will enable us 
to do old things in a better way or to 
do entirely new things. Thus, we can 
keep our customers’ business and their 
enthusiastic loyalty as well. 

We are constantly participating in 
the battle of the fuels which as I have 
mentioned is being fought on many 
fronts. If we let down, we are beset 
on the one side by cheaper fuels, and 
cheapness always has an appeal, and 
on the other side by a very clean and 
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flexible, though more expensive, source 
of energy. It is unfortunate that many 
men and women in the business do not 
realize that the gas industry is well 
up with the leaders in the amount and 
quality of research it is conducting, 
but such is the case. There is not a 
branch of the business that is not be- 
ing energetically attacked for the pur- 
pose of providing better production, 
transmission, distribution, domestic 
and industrial utilization, advertising 
and accounting. This applies equally 
to manufactured and natural gas. 
The ultimate service a gas customer 
receives is through the gas appliances 
and equipment which he owns. This 
is also the direct point of attack of our 
competitors so let us see where we 
stand there. There has been more real 
research on domestic appliances during 
the last five years than there probably 
was during the entire period before 
that during which gas has been used 
as a fuel. We have seen gas ranges 
change from crude, although durable, 
ugly, cast-iron stoves to attractive, 
enameled, cooking machines that are 
fast approaching the state where they 
will fully interpret the possibilities in- 
herent in an automatically delivered 
fuel. They are built to meet the needs 
of the modern housewife who does 
her own work but who refuses to be- 
come a slave to that work. The gas 
refrigerator, a direct result of labora- 
tory research, matches the new gas 
ranges in meeting the needs of the 
modern kitchen and around those two 
gas appliances kitchens are laid out 
that are as attractive to the eye as is 
any other room in the house. 
Research has changed the hot water 
habits of the nation. Until the auto- 
matic storage water heater was devel- 
oped our customers had to depend 
upon the unsatisfactory side arm tank 
heater or the too expensive instan- 
taneous heater. Both our sales of gas 
for water heating and our customer's 
satisfaction were low. But that has 
changed, and in many communities, 
good storage gas water heaters are now 
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placed in all new houses as regularly 
as bathtubs are. 

And speaking of hot water, I can 
visualize the day when ice water, 
cooled with gas, will be piped to 
kitchens, pantries, bathrooms and dens 
the same as hot water is now being 
piped to these rooms. 


Clear-Cut Job Ahead 


Completely automatic house heating 
for the average home was contributed 
to the American standard of living for 
the first time by the gas industry. From 
it sprung the movement for cleaner 
and better basements and the move- 
ment toward insulating houses. Both 
are now having a decided effect on 
architecture. Research in house heat- 
ing is now taking the form of im- 
provements. Controls are not all that 
they should be, but controls to really 
meet all situations are on the way. 
Very intensive research is being di- 
rected toward the proper tying in of 
gas heating with humidifying air cir- 
culation and air cleaning. Gas boilers 
and furnaces have become in every 
sense of the word heating machines. 
They are designed to do a real job and 
they do it with machine like accuracy. 

Research and development are put- 
ting into our hands better laundry dry- 
efs, incinerators, room heaters, and 
garage heaters, and there is now a clear- 
cut job ahead for advertising and sales 
work to get a public acceptance for 
them and to make them major monéy- 
makers for the gas utilities. 

Summer air conditioning with gas 
is now going through the research 
mill, in fact, it is already here for 
large buildings. That will materially 
increase the yearly revenue from houses 
in which it is installed and it will be 
all off-peak gas. I confidently believe 
the gas industry will be the first to 
offer complete year-round automatic 
air conditioning for entire homes,—a 
result of “‘offensive’’ research. 

Standardized gas appliances are kept 
safe by having to conform to the 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratory Approval 
Requirements. The Approval Require- 
ments are kept safe and sound and 
up-to-date by a program of continued 
research. 

Sometime ago I pointed out that 
the development of the American 
home has depended upon the extent 
to which the necessary or desirable 


services ate supplied automatically 
from the outside, sometimes from 
sources far removed from the home 
itself. People in farmhouses and 
mountain huts that are only fifty miles 
from a big city have to live about the 
same as their ancestors lived hundreds 
of years ago unless they do have their 
homes supplied with some services 
from the outside. The shackles of 
centuries were only released when 
water, sewage, light, cooking heat, 
heat for the house, heat for water, 
refrigeration, telephone and radio con- 
nected the house with the outside. Gas 
has played its part in this drama and 
will continue to do so with the help 
of “offensive” research, by providing 
other services with vital energy sup- 
plied automatically from the outside. 


A Pioneering Job 

Industry provides a constant setting 
for the battle of the fuels. If the gas 
industry, or any other industry, that 
wants to be a factor in this field 
doesn’t make “offensive” changes it 
will soon find itself losing its foothold 
and being forced to make “defensive” 
changes. The gas industry has vis- 
ualized this and “‘defensive’’ research 
has been undertaken where necessary, 
but this has been supplemented with 
real “offensive” research. We see 
crude, batch type furnaces and ovens, 
that were built of brick and were hand 
operated and hand controlled, becom- 
ing replaced with splendidly insulated, 
steel encased, continuous gas furnaces 
that are in effect heating machines. 
These furnaces are automatically fired, 
the temperature is automatically con- 
trolled within close limits and they 
produce uniformally heat-treated arti- 
cles at a set rate per hour. 

Ways have been found for tying in 
these gas furnaces and ovens with ma- 
chines that do other things in fac- 
tories and the result is that modern 
phenomena, mass production. It is a 
marvelous achievement to apply heat 
in a production line, as mass produc- 
tion these days is practiced in our more 
advanced factories. I submit that it 
is a greater achievement than applying 
power because power, or motion, is 
effective almost instantly, while heat- 
ing an article requires a time lag and 
the heated article always has a tem- 
perature hangover which must be 
taken care of on the run before the 
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next operation in the production line 
can be carried on. This requires per- 
fect, though difficult, control of tem- 
peratures to prevent the entire mass 
production line from becoming 
gummed up. 

Starting some years ago with the 
manufacture of tin cans where gas 
heat is perfectly interlocked with 
every other operation of can making, 
we have seen the gas heating opera- 
tions in one kind of factory after an- 
other, taken. from the crude, hand- 
operated class and put into the class 
where gas clicks as soon as the wheels 
begin to turn and stops clicking at the 
will of the operator. 

For instance, in one low-temperature 
field, gas is part of vast machines for 
lithographing and is timed to apply heat 
in accord with other operations. These 
same principles have been applied in 
other factories and by gradually step- 
ping up the temperature we now see 
fairly heavy steel forgings being turned 
out in exactly the same way, only at 
temperatures of about 2300°. These 
things did not come over night, but 
they did come to pass through a de- 
termination to keep gas in stride with 
the newer factory methods, and back- 
ing up that determination with hard 
and systematic research and develop- 
ment work plus the necessary money 
when needed. 

Emphasis should be laid on the fact 
that the industrial research projects 
are not particularly concerned with 
matters of utilization where it is just 
a question of replacing with gas 
B.t.u.’s the B.t.u.’s of competing fuels. 
That is generally a matter of engi- 
neering and selling. The industrial 
gas research projects are designed to 
do the pioneering work necessary to 
establish gas as a fuel that is preferred, 
not necessarily because of a B.t.u. cost 
differential in its favor, but because of 
the fact that certain qualities of gas 
itself or certain qualities of the prod- 
ucts being heated or treated can be 
taken advantage of and capitalized. 
The work of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Committee on Industrial Gas 
Research, for instance, has been dedi- 
cated first, to finding these unknown 
qualities of gas heat and its resulting 
atmospheres; second, to finding these 
unknown qualities of products that 
need heat in their manufacture; third, 
to evaluating these qualities and dis- 
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seminating the resulting information 
to the gas industry and to the variously 
interested heat-using industries and 
technical professions; and fourth, to 
directly undertaking the development 
of equipment necessary to interpret, in 
terms favorable to gas, the result of 
research, or to arrange for its develop- 
ment by firms that are jointly inter- 
ested with the utilities. 


Makes Large Contribution 

Thus, there has been an extensive 
study of the atmospheres, which are 
the inevitable result of burning gas. 
One question has. been, Can the favor- 
able factors of atmospheres in gas fur- 
naces be emphasized and popularized 
in industry, and can fundamental facts 
be discovered that will make it possi- 
ble to transform some of the unfav- 
orable qualities of atmospheres into 
favorable qualities? The answers to 
some of these questions are being 
brought out in such projects as Forg- 
ing, Baking, Bright Annealing, Core 
Baking, Decarburization of Steel, 
Ceramics, Short Cycle Malleableizing, 
Scaling of Steel, etc. The two funda- 
mental characteristics of burning gas 
are that heat is generated and atmos- 
pheres are produced. We are learning 
to use both of them to our advantage 
to the fullest extent. Incidentally, 
many industrial gas burners make ob- 
jectionable noises. We are learning to 
overcome these noises and prevent fu- 
ture burners from having this fault. 
The research in the elimination of 
burner noises has been undertaken 
with this in mind. We must learn if 
and where it is possible to eliminate 
the use of muffles in industrial heating 
processes. Perhaps the greatest handi- 
cap to gas in this respect is in the 
enameling and the general ceramic 
fields. The researches in enameling 
and ceramic firing are making very 
substantial headway in firing all classes 
of ceramic ware in direct furnaces 
without the use of muffles. The ad- 
vantages this gives gas can be readily 
seen to be manifold. 

As a research project, the work in 
house cooling and summer air con- 
ditioning has been an outstanding 
success. When details of this project 
were first announced at the Natural 
Gas Convention, in Memphis, last 
Spring, following more than two 
years of intensive work on the part of 


the Committee on Industrial Gas Re- 
search, it acted as a spark that has 
not only resulted in actually cooling 
dwellings with gas, but has spurred on 
at least a half dozen organizations to 
concentrate their best talent on de- 
veloping to a practical basis the vari- 
ous theoretically possible methods of 
conditioning houses with gas in the 
summer time. 

The industrial research has contrib- 
uted largely toward placing in the 
hands of industrial gas men immersion 
burner equipment suitable for melting 
soft metals at high rates of speed and 
at extremely low operating costs. This 
has been a step that was made most 
necessary by the introduction and pop- 
ular acceptance of electric immersion 
melters—treally ‘‘defensive’’ research. 

The various technical bulletins that 
have been published in connection 
with the industrial research projects 
have become standard treatises on the 
phases of the subjects they cover. Par- 
ticularly is this so in the metallurgical 
fields where the bulletins on steel de- 
carburization and on the various fac- 
tors affecting forging have been pub- 
lished. Original information of this 
kind is regularly released before the 
leading national technical organiza- 
tions and a very gratifying acceptance 
on the part of key men in these in- 
dustries has been noted. 

While recuperation has been devel- 
oped to a point where it is used to 
some extent in large furnaces, chiefly 
in the steel mills, basic studies, as af- 
fecting public utility gas furnaces, 
have not been undertaken, until lately 
by the gas industry. However, the 
industrial research project in the char- 
acteristics of burning gas with pre- 
heated air is now well under way and 
the belief is held that it will definitely 
determine the extent to which recuper- 
ation can be more generally applied 
on sound technical and economic 
bases. 

In core baking, I believe I am not 
overstating the facts when I say that 
the A. G. A. research work in this 
field has done more than any other 
single thing to swing the trend back 
toward convected gas heat and away 
from the direction it was taking to- 
ward radiant heating elements. 

Research in producing, transporting 
and distributing gas is being carried 
on relentlessly. A survey of American 
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coals to determine their gas and coke 
making qualities is just being com- 
pleted and will enable a better selec- 
tion of this basic raw material by gas 
makers. Research in using the cheaper 
low-priced petroleum oils, such as 
Bunker C oil, has added materially to 
reducing the price of manufactured 
gas. A thorough investigation of the 
open flow capacity of natural gas wells 
is adding knowledge that will not only 
help to conserve that valuable product 
of nature, but will no doubt help to 
make it available for proper selling 
and utilization on a more sensible 
basis than has heretofore been the case. 
Research has produced steel pipe and 
joints that have made high-pressure 
intercity gas lines possible, with the 
result that super-gas systems are now 
in operation that measured in distance 
and energy carrying capacity, dwarf 
any super-power systems that have yet 


been planned. 


Must Extend Uses 


Research in orifice meters for im- 
proving the accuracy of measuring 
large quantities of gas at high pres- 
sures in long pipe lines is progressing 
rapidly. This is important because of 
the tremendous quantities of gas in- 
volved. Research in protective pipe 
coatings is furnishing data for pro- 
longing the life of these steel pipe 
lines and further research in pipe 
joints is making still higher pressures 
possible and will allow low-pressure 
lines to be converted into medium- 
pressure lines at many times their orig- 
inal carrying capacities. The effect on 
joints of heavy modern traffic condi- 
tions in our City streets is being studied 
in another research project and ways 
are being devised to counteract this 
effect of traffic on pipe joints. The 
caulked bell and spigot joints of lead 
and cement on cast-iron pipes which 
were the standby of the gas business 
for more than a century are gradually 
giving way to sturdy mechanical joints 
largely as a result of cooperative re- 
search between the American Gas As- 
sociation and the Cast-Iron Pipe Re- 
search Association. 

The number of kinds of gas that 
are available in different communities 
is increasing. These gases have differ- 
ent chemical compositions, different 
specific gravities and different calorific 
values. When they are mixed, as it is 
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frequently economical to do, many 
technical problems arise. The mixed 
gas reseatch at the A. G. A. Testing 
Laboratory has covered the utilization 
hase of mixed gases most thoroughly, 
and the data produced is being used 
by many gas companies. 

In manufacturing gas, such things 
as mechanical grates, mechanical 
chargers, liquid purifyers, redesigning 
by-product coke ovens, for higher efh- 
ciency, have all been the subject of in- 
tensive research before steps could be 
taken that had any value in gas com- 
pany operations. But after research 
has pointed the way, and established 
the fundamentals, such advances in the 
art become available for use by all the 
companies. 

In any discussion of research it 
seems as though the gas industry is 
compared with the electrical industry. 
Undoubtedly some of you have thought 
that our industry has been and is, far 
behind the electrical industry in this 
respect. Of course, it is impossible 
to make an exact comparison of where 
we stand in this movement with re- 
spect to our sister industry. 

I pay homage to the research work- 
ers in the gas business who have 
worked out the principles on which 
our industry has been built and their 
labors with that of others have pro- 
duced an institution that is distribut- 
ing many, many times the energy that 
is being distributed by the progressive 
electrical industry. Some of the niost 
capable men in their fields are con- 
stantly working on problems of the 
gas industry, and on the gas phases of 
the heating problems of many other 
industries. These workers are con- 
nected with utilities; with gas equip- 
ment and appliance manufacturers; 
universities; institutes; the various 
heat-using industries; the American 
Gas Association and several state asso- 
ciations. Every necessary viewpoint is 
brought into gas research in this way 
and the valuable services of many men 
of wide experiences are thus made 
available. The American Gas Asso- 
ciation has made long strides toward 
coordinating these efforts for the gen- 
eral good. 

The present and future job of all 
of us in the gas industry is to fortify 
and extend the domestic and industrial 
use of gas. Finance, management, en- 
gineering, advertising, sales, mainte- 


nance and accounting are all contribut- 
ing and must continue to contribute 
their proportionate part of the effort 
this job requires. But each invariably 
strikes snags that cannot be overcome 
at the time or cannot be overcome by 
any known or tested procedure. These 
are the tasks that are turned over to 
“research” and these are the tasks 
that “research” is working on every 
day. Each time research is successful, 
then management, engineering and 
salesmanship are enabled to make 
changes, the aggressive “offensive” 
type of changes that places us just 
that many steps forward in our rela- 
tions with our customers and with re- 
spect to our competitors. 

Our path for the future is clear cut, 
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and it is a bright path. Never forget 
that energy can be distributed auto- 
matically in the form of gas cheaper 
than in any other form. We have 
that very real advantage on our side. 
The potential yearly B.t.u. load for 
gas in dwellings, for instance, is sev- 
eral times the potential yearly B.t.u. 
load for electricity. We must take 
each use of heat in the home and each 
use of heat in factories and devise 
ways to do them better with gas. I 
can assure you that that is being done 
and that this good old industry of 
ours will never be caught in the posi- 
tion where the changes it makes result- 
ing from the research it does, are of 
the purely “defensive” type. 





Use Trolley As Aid to Good 
Dealer Relations 


hk he 


Stimulating Sales 


HE Western United Gas and Electric 

Company is a combination company 
serving gas, electricity, and transporta- 
tion to the area just west of Chicago in 
the so-called Metropolitan area. The 
company is vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of the dealers in the territory. On 
much of the advertising, the dealers’ 
names are used and in other cases such as 
hot water heater advertising the adver- 
tisements all carry the suggestion “See 
your plumber.” 

John F. Egolf, vice-president, is the 
official directly responsible for much of 
the good dealer relations. He evolved 
a plan of stimulating Christmas business 
in the territory by novel street car ad- 
vertising. One of the city cars was 
painted all white except the roof which 
was a dark blue. On the white back- 


ground were painted pictures of gas and 
electric appliances. The company’s name 
did not appear on this car, but across 
the top, in bold letters was the slogan, 
“Practical Christmas Suggestions—See Your 
Dealer Now.” 

The car was put into regular service 
about December 1 and was run on a dif- 
ferent city line in Aurora each day. 
After all Aurora lines had been covered 
the car was placed in service in Elgin 
where the same schedule was repeated. 
This unusual advertising created much 
favorable comment from the public 
which was of direct benefit to all dealers 
handling gas or electric appliances. The 
newspapers recognized the interest shown 
and write-ups were in the Aurora and 
Elgin papers. 
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MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


HE Missouri Associ- 

ation of Public Utili- 
ties, which includes in its 
membership virtually all of 
the privately owned gas, 
electric, water and _ street 
railway utilities in the State 
of Missouri, last year held 
its twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention and celebrated its 
silver anniversary. 

The association was 
founded in 1907, under the 
name of Missouri Electric, 
Gas, Street Railway and 
Waterworks Association. Among the 
organizers were Thomas Fox and Dr. 
Porterfield, of Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 
Mr. Pierson, of St. Charles, Mo.; and 
John Casey and Clif Croninger, of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The organization was formed at the 
suggestion of several owners and op- 
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| Herewith is the second of a series of articles 
| appearing in the “A. G. A. Monthly” giving 
| an outline of the history and accomplishments 
of State and district utility associations which 
are affiliated with the American Gas Associ- 
| ation. Work of these associations has proved 
of great value and a distinct contribution to the 
_ advancement of the gas industry. It is believed 
that this series will focus yet greater attention 
| on the splendid records of these organizations. 


By JESSE BLYTHE 
Assistant Secretary 


erators of individual electric light 
plants, who were somewhat agitated 
at that time by the reduction in revenue 
resulting from higher efficiency in elec- 
tric lamps—which were then the prin- 
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cipal load. This higher lamp 
efficiency resulted in cutting 
down the revenue in some 
instances from one-third to 
one-half. These plants felt 
the necessity of devising 
means for furthering the 
uses of electricity—besides 
lighting—in order to in- 
crease the load, and believed 
that periodical meetings for 
a personal discussion of 
their problems and exchange 
of views would aid in bring- 
ing this about. 

Believing that electric, gas, water 
and street railway companies had many 
problems in common, all of these 
classes of utilities were included in 
the membership. 

The purpose of the association was 
“to foster and promote efficient serv- 
ice and the common interest of its 











This picture shows a group of members attending the tenth annual convention of the Missouri Association of Public Utilities, in 1916, 
when a three-day session was held on a Mississippi River steamer. The photograph was taken during the voyage. Some of the men shown 
in this group today occupy high executive positions with various utilities. 
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A. E. Bettis, President, Missouri Associa- 
tion of Public Utilities 


members; conduct research and ad- 
vance scientific and practical knowl- 
edge of all matters relating to elec- 
tric light, power, street railway, 
waterworks and gas companies; estab- 
lish cordial and beneficial relations 
with kindred associations, and between 
the manufacturers of machinery, appli- 
ances, materials, etc., and the members 
of the association ; and to render assist- 
ance and advice to members.” 

The name of the association was 
changed in 1915 to the Missouri Pub- 
lic Utilities. Association. It bore this 
name for a year, when it was realized 
that it might readily be confused with 
the Missouri Public Utilities Company, 
and was changed in 1916 to The 
Missouri Association of Public Utili- 
ties. This mame has been retained 
since. 

In the early years of the organiza- 
tion, the secretary's office and head- 
quarters were maintained in St. Louis. 
In 1929, a permanent office was estab- 
lished in Jefferson City, Mo., in charge 
of an assistant secretary, for handling 
the detail work of the membership. 
Meetings of the Executive Committee 
are held there at regular intervals. 

Research records, information data, 
maps, general utility statistics, etc., are 
kept on file in this permanent office 
and are immediately available for the 
use of members. 

The policies and affairs of the as- 
sociation are outlined and supervised 
by an Executive Committee composed 
of eight members, representing the 


four classes of utilities included in the 
membership. 

The association has grown steadily 
in usefulness to its member companies, 
and its membership has increased until 
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at present the chief executives of vir- 
tually every privately owned gas, elec- 
tric, water and street railway company 
in Missouri are its enthusiastic sup- 
porters. 





New Booklet Describes 
All A. G. A. Awards 


gore descriptions of all Ameri- 
can Gas Association Awards have 
been compiled for the first time in one 
publication. This booklet, designed 
to disseminate information concerning 
these awards, is attractively printed 
with illustrations and presents the 
purpose, eligibility and conditions of 
award. These awards represent the 
official recognition of the gas industry 
for outstanding achievements. Awards 
described in the booklet follow: 

The Beal Medal is awarded to the 
author of the best technical paper pre- 
sented at a meeting of the American 
Gas Association during each year com- 
mencing July 1 and ending June 30. 
The scope of this award formerly was 
limited to papers presented before the 
Technical Section of the Association, 
but has been enlarged recently to in- 
clude technical papers presented at any 
meeting of the Association. 

The Meritorious Service Medal is 
available to employees of all manu- 
factured and natural gas companies 
and manufacturer company members 
of the Association. It is presented 
each year at the annual convention to 
the individual designated as having 
performed the most meritorious act in 
the gas industry during the year. 

The McCarter Medal is available to 
employees of member companies for 
successful resuscitations from asphyxi- 
ation by gas. The medal is awarded 
only for resuscitation from asphyxia- 
tion by the Prone Pressure Method, and 
is presented through the generosity of 
Thomas N. McCarter. 

The Charles A. Munroe Award, 
consisting of a substantial financial 
recognition accompanied by an en- 
grossed certificate, provides for the 
recognition of any individual who has 
made during recent years an individual 
contribution of a distinguished or out- 
standing character in the general in- 
terest of the gas industry. 

The Insull Award is presented to 


the member gas company of the Asso- 
ciation which has made, during the 
past three preceding years, the most 
outstanding progress in distinguished 
public service. Various trends are 
taken into consideration in making 
this award and several classifications 
have been established for companies 
submitting exhibits. 

It is important that knowledge of 
these awards which contribute so sub- 
stantially to the advancement of the 
industry be widespread and a decided 
effort is being made to distribute an 
ample supply throughout the industry. 
Copies have already been sent to mem- 
ber companies and additional copies 
may be had upon request to the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Announcement 


REVISION of the Third Edition of 
“House Heating” is now ready. New 
material has been added on estimation of 
gas required for industrial buildings, unit 
heaters, and most important of all, this 
printing includes the new A. G. A. Re- 
quirements for the Installation of Conver- 
sion Burners in House and Water Heating 
Appliances. It also includes suggestions 
on the sizing of conversion burners, to in- 
terpret the requirements. 
The price is unchanged at $1.50 per copy 
to members of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. 


William M. Crane Dies 
at New York Home 


ILLIAM M. CRANE, 80, a pioneer 

in gas appliance manufacturing, died 
at his home, Mamaroneck, N. Y., January 
11, 1932. 

He started in the appliance business in 
1885 with a heat control device and a car- 
bon gas light. He took the agency for a 
gas range and subsequently secured manu- 
facturing rights for a hotel cooking equip- 
ment line. He developed the Smoothtop 
and Vulcan lines and in 1924 merged with 
the Baltimore Gas Appliance Company. 
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Affiliated Association Activities 











New England Gas Association, 
Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 


February 3 and 4, 1932. 


A. G. A. Mid-West Sales Conference, 
Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, II. 
February 16 and 17, 1932. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Mid-Winter Conference, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
February 17 and 18, 1932. 


A. G. A. Manufacturers Section, 
Palmer House, 
Chicago, III. 
February 18, 1932. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


February 18, 19 and 20, 1932. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


March 8 and 9, 1932. 


American Chemical Society, 
New Orleans, La. 


March 28 to April 1, 1932. 


New Jersey Gas Association, 
Newark, N. J. 


March 30, 1932. 


A. G. A. Distribution Conference, 
Tutweiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


April 6, 7 and 8, 1932. 


Maryland Utilities Assn., 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. 


April 8, 1932. 





| Mid-West Gas Association, 
| St. Paul, Minn. 


April 11, 12 and 13, 1932. 


| 





Convention Calendar 





Arizona Utilities Assn., 
Tucson, Ariz. 
April 13 to 15, 1932. 


Missouri Association of Public Utili- 
ties, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
April 28 to 30, 1932. 


Southern Gas Association, 
New Orleans, La. 


May 3, 4 and 5, 1932. 


National Fire Protection Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 9 to 12, 1932. 


American Gas Association, 
Natural Gas Department, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


May 9, 10 and 11, 1932. 


Chamber of Commerce of United 
States, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


May 16 to 20, 1932. 


National Electric Light Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 5 to 10, 1932. 


Canadian Gas Association, 
Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


June 9 and 10, 1932. 


Michigan Gas Association, 
Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 


July 5 to 7, 1932. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash. 


August 23 to 26, 1932. 


American Gas Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
October 10 to 14, 1932. 























Oklahoma Utilities Association 


JA BBANGEMENTS are rapidly being 
worked out for the fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the Oklahoma Utili- 
ties Association, which will be held at 
Tulsa, Okla., on March 8 and 9 with 
convention headquarters at the New 
Tulsa Hotel. 


The convention program this year will 
be similar to that of 1931 in that it will 
be of two days’ duration instead of three 
days as formerly. This convention em- 
braces all branches of the utility industry 
in Oklahoma, and in recent years has 
attracted an attendance of approximately 
1,000. Last year, with the restricted 
program, the registration was about 750. 


The schedule for this year calls for a 
general session on the morning of March 
8 with sessions of the several divisions 
of the association that afternoon. The 
same schedule will be followed the next 
day. This year’s convention offers the 
Oklahoma association the opportunity of 
honoring as its outstanding speaker J. F. 
Owens of Oklahoma City, first president 
of the Oklahoma Association—in 1918- 
19—and now president of the National 
Electric Light Association. Speakers of 
recognized standing in all branches of 
the industry will address the division 
meetings, effort being made this year to 
make the convention of maximum prac- 
tical value to those in attendance rather 
than to offer an occasion notable from 
an entertainment angle. 

The usual convention banquet with its 
color and frivolity and the annual ball 
will be omitted this year, but there will 
be a convention dinner on the night of 
March 8, for which an attractive program 
is being arranged. 

Other special features of the conven- 
tion include a first-aid and life-saving 
demonstration and contest by teams rep- 
resenting gas, electric, and telephone com- 
panies, arranged for the evening of 
March 7, preceding the opening of the 
convention, and the Oklahoma State finals 
in the National Public Speaking Contest. 

The officers of the Oklahoma Associa- 
tion this year are: President, S. I. Mc- 
Elhoes, Oklahoma City, vice-president, 
Southwestern Light & Power Company, 
Electric Division; First Vice-President, 
R. J. Benzel, Oklahoma City, general 
manager, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, Telephone Division; Second 
Vice-President, H. L. Montgomery, Bar- 
tlesville, manager, Cities Service Gas Com- 
pany, Gas Division; Treasurer, W. R. 
Emerson, Oklahoma City, secretary-treas- 
urer, Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company; 
Manager, E. F. McKay, Oklahoma City. 

While not provided in the by-laws, 
promotion of the vice-presidents has be- 
come established by custom, and election 
of the second vice-president is with a view 
to rotating the presidency between the 
electric, telephone, gas and electric railway 
divisions. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


HE 1932 annual convention of the 

New Jersey Gas Association will be 
held at Newark, N. J., on Wednesday, 
March 30. 

Louis Stoecker, president of the associa- 
tion, announces that plans are nearly com- 
pleted for an interesting and instructive 
program. More than 400 gas men, rep- 
resenting all branches of the industry, are 
expected to attend this one-day meeting. 
Nationally known leaders of the gas in- 
dustry will participate in a program of 
timely subjects of both general and 
specific appeal. The final program will 
be announced at an early date. 
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Mike, Street Foreman Plus 


Mn is foreman of a street gang 
of a gas and electric company 
serving an important city. He has 
been on the job a good many years 
now. He has taken a lot of hard 
knocks and being Irish and hefty, has 
delivered many an effective wallop 
on his own account. Mike’s specialty 
is getting things done the way the 
company wants them done. He is 
one of those rare “we'd have a devil 
of a time getting along without him” 
fellows. 

A few months ago the vice-presi- 
dent of Mike’s company read about 
the A. G. A. Course in Employee- 
Customer Relations. What _particu- 
larly impressed this official was that 
nearly 7,350 men and women contact 
employees were enrolled in this na- 
tional training project for better em- 
ployee performance on the job. The 
vice-president reasoned that any activity 
which could land such an enrollment 
in a period of depression must be 
more than ordinarily good and there- 
fore worth trying. 

A week later a memorandum was 


issued to the department heads asking 
them to enter the names of those who 
ought to be included in the company’s 


first enrollment. The shop superin- 
tendent got his copy. Mike, of course, 
was put down as a likely candidate for 
the course. ; 

Within two weeks, the textbooks 
had been distributed, groups arranged, 
meetings scheduled, and the course 
was in operation. For a while it was 
a tough experience for Mike—just 
like going to school all over again. 
Reading the books and filling out the 
question sheets was the hardest job 
Mike had tackled in twenty years. But 
when it came to the discussion group 
and the recital of actual contact ex- 
petiences, there was no employee in 
the company who contributed more 
than Mike. Gradually, as the course 
continued, Mike derived so much pleas- 
ure from the conferences that they 
took the curse off the study phase of 
the work. His ratings on the ques- 
tion sheets improved. In due time he 
received his certificate for completing 
the course. 

Not long afterward, the vice-presi- 
dent received a “warm” complaint 


from a customer, a certain Mr. An- 
tonio, proprietor of an Italian grocery 
store. The burden of Mr. Antonio’s 
complaint was that one of the com- 
pany’s street gangs had stolen some 
of his perfectly good lumber and had 
used it for shoring purposes. Mr. An- 
tonio was irate and threatened quick 
reprisal. The vice-president commu- 
nicated the complaint to Mike’s boss, 
the shop superintendent, and that in- 
dividual said he would look into the 
matter immediately. 

In such cases it was customary for 
the shop superintendent to do the in- 
terviewing himself. This time he de- 
cided to let Mike do it and to send a 
companion with him—a young ap- 
prentice who would act as observer 
and report back to the superintendent 
exactly what transpired. According to 
the young man’s account, Mike’s play- 
ing of the role of Mr. Fixit was as 
follows: 

Mike (pleasantly): “Hello, Mrs. 
Antonio. Is the boss in this morning ? 
I’m from the Gas and Electric Com- 
pany about that matter on X Street. 
He says our men took some of his 
lumber for shoring.” 

Mr. Antonio came in. 

Mike: ‘Good morning. Those men 
working up there are Italians like you. 
They are good, honest men. We don’t 
think they would want to do anything 
to bother you. I understand that the 
lumber they used was old rough 
pieces.” 

Mr. Antonio (testily) : ‘‘No. It was 
good lumber. It was to build a porch. 
They left it all broke—even the long 
planks.” 

Mike: “I'll admit they used two or 
three pieces, but for the work they 
did, there would not be any use for 
more.” 

Mrs. Antonio: “Why, they didn’t 
even ask us. They just took it as if it 
were their own.” 

Mike (opening a way to a settle- 
ment): “Well, what shall I do with 
these men; scold them, fire them, or 
what do you want?” 

Mr. Antonio (getting excited as he 
proceeds) : ““We don’t want them fired, 
but look—once my son, he hit a pole 
with a truck, and they made us pay 
$128 to fix it. Now they are going 
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to pay us plenty for what they took.” 

Mike: “Well, what do you think I 
ought to do? Of course, I don’t know 
just what you have in mind. The 
lumber I saw was scrap stuff... .” 

Mr. Antonio: “Yes, after they were 
through with it... .” 

Mike (smiling and ignoring the in- 
terruption): “I agree with you that 
lumber costs a lot of money. Now, 
have you anyone who can go with me 
to our yard and pick out the lumber 
you want?’’. 

Mrs. Antonio: “They took good 
lumber and broke it all up.” 

Mike: “I’m willing to take your 
word for that. The men say they 
didn’t do this. They had to borrow 
some pieces to protect their lives. The 
ditch was caving in.” 

Mr. Antonio mumbles something 
inaudibly to his wife. He is notice- 
ably affected by what Mike has said, 
but apparently Mrs. Antonio still has 
in mind her last remark. 

Mrs. Antonio (excitedly): “They 
took good lumber. They gotta pay.” 

Mike (calmly) : ‘“‘Now please don’t 
get excited. I’m just a working man 
and you're hard-working people. The 
men who took your lumber are good, 
hard-working, honest Italians. We 
want to replace it. Now just send 
your son along with me and I'll fix it 
up. 

Mr. Antonio (reminded by his 
wife’s remark of their old grievance) : 
“You gotta pay me in cash. I—” 

Mike: “Pay you in cash? Why? 
Let’s settle this between us. You 
don’t want those poor fellows branded 
as thieves, do you?” 

Mr. Antonio: ‘No, but that Com- 
pany is going to pay me in cash. I 
pay in cash. I’m going to get a law- 
yer, and I bet you, you pay.” 

Mike: ‘“‘Don’t go to a lawyer, be- 
cause then I'll take a different view of 
this. Anyway, the lawyer would get 
it all, and you know it.” 

Mr. Antonio (muttering) : ““Maybe.” 

Mrs. Antonio (quickly): “They 
pay.” 

Mike (to Mr. Antonio): “Maybe 
you would like to come with me and 
pick out the lumber yourself.” 

Mr. Antonio: “I can’t come now.” 

Mike: “If you can’t come now, I'll 
leave the telephone number and you 
can call me when you're coming 
down.” 
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Mrs. Antonio: “That Company is 
gonna pay, I tell you.” 

Mike: “You see, Mrs. Antonio, you 
won't be getting back at the Com- 
pany, but those men will be in a hole 
if you stir up trouble.” 

Mr. Antonio: “You know me, I 
don’t want to cause nobody no trou- 
ae 

Mike: ‘Sure, I know you. We're 
old friends. I put service in here 
three years ago.” 

Mrs. Antonio: ‘But you say those 
fellas use only two, maybe three 
peeces. 2. 

Mike: “I don’t care if Mr. Antonio 
takes twice as much. I want you to 
be satisfied.” 

Mr. Antonio: ‘That was good lum- 
PSs 

Mike: “I'll give you better lumber 
than they used.” 

Mr. Antonio (hesitantly) : ‘““We-I-l.” 

He looks at Mrs. Antonio who 
shakes her head. 

Mike (trying to follow up his ad- 
vantage with Mr. Antonio): “I knew 
when I came in here that everything 
would be all right. I had confidence 
in you.”” (To Mrs. Antonio): “Now, 
you should believe in me.” 

Mr. Antonio: ‘That's all right. I 
know you want to be fair. I had to 
pay them in cash. Now why can’t 
they pay me in cash?” 

Mike: “No, we can’t pay you in 
cash, but we'll give you the lumber 
you want.” 

Mr. Antonio (definitely closing the 
matter for the time): “You try to get 
me the cash.” 

Mike: “I’m sorry you look at it that 
way. I'll have to take it up with my 


boss. I'll be back tomorrow. Good- 
bye.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Antonio (pleasantly) : 
“Good-bye. Good-bye.” 

The following day Mr. Antonio 
went with Mike and picked out the 
lumber, closing the case. When the 
superintendent congratulated Mike on 
the successful handling of this con- 
tact, Mike said in a matter-of-fact 
manner: 

“It was easy, Boss. I tried some of 
the things I learned in that training 
course and they worked out grand.” 

The course had helped make Mike 
a street foreman plus. 


Industrial Publicity 


: be Publicity Committee, Industrial 
Gas Section of the American Gas As- 
sociation, directs attention to the following 
articles recently published. 


“Mechanizing A Giant Foundry.” Scien- 
tific American, July 1931. 

“Modern Coca Cola Plant.” Mill & 
Factory Illustrated, July 1931. 

“How Presbyterian Hospital Serves its 
Meals.” Hospital Management, July 1931. 

“Mining & Processing of Cement Ma- 
terials.” Engineering & Mining Journal, 
July 27, 1931. 

“Conveyors Aid Mass Production of 
Pretzels." Food Industries, June, 1931. 

““How a Modern Shop in the South Heat 
Treats Oil Well Drilling Tools.” Machin- 
ery, June, 1931. 

“Uses Movies to Instruct Operators.” In- 
dustrial Record, May, 1931. 

“Ceramic Ware Burned in Gas Fired 
Periodic Kilns.” Fuels & Furnaces, June, 
1931. 

“How Food Service is Managed at 
Presbyterian New York.” Hospital Topics, 
July, 1931. 

“Gas Fired Continuous Conveyor Type 
Furnaces Used in Burning Vitreous Enamel 
onto Steel Parts.” Fuels & Furnaces, July, 
1931. 
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“Natural Gas Burned Under New 1,400- 
Ib. Boilers at Deepwater, Texas.” Power, 
July, 1931. 

“Gas Firing Terra Cotta for Efficiency.” 
Ceramic Age, Aug., 1931. 

“Pure Lime from Oyster Shells.” Scien- 
tific American, August, 1931. 

“Mechanical Mining & Treatment of 
Sulphur.” Engineering & Mining World, 
May, 1931. 

“Mining & Processing of Cement Ma- 
terials.” Engineering & Mining World, 
September 1, 1931. 

“The Reversed Assembly Line Mechan- 
izes Hog Processing.” Materials Handling 
& Distribution, May, 1931. 

“Continuous Gas Furnace and Large 
Press Turn Out 400 Brake Drums in Eight 
Hours for Lincoln Cars.” Automotive In- 
dustries, September 26, 1931. 

“Modern Manufacture of Radio Tubes.” 
Radio Engineering, October, 1931. 

“Oil Well Drill Tools Must Stand Hard 
Usage.” Iron Age, October 29, 1931. 

“Finishing & Assembling Automobiles,” 
Metal Cleaning & Finishing, October, 
1931. 

“Rotary Type Kiln Used in Manufacture 
of Lithopone.” Fuels & Furnaces, August 
1931. 

“The Forming of Automobile Brake 
Drums.” Metal Stampings, October, 1931. 

“Better Heat Handling for Economy in 
Gas Firing.” Ceramic Age, November, 
1931. 

“Some Lincoln Methods.” American 
Machinist, October 29, 1931. 

“Enamel Finished Applied Efficiently.” 
Steel, November 9, 1931. 

“Heat Treating Oil Well Drill .Tools.” 
Heat Treating & Forging, November, 1931. 

“Forging High Chrome Steels.” Ameri- 
can Machinist, November 26, 1931. 

“Forming Brake Drums for Lincoln 
Cars.” Iron Age, November 12, 1931. 

“Twice Used Heat.” American Ma- 
chinist, November 12, 1931. 

“The Forging of Rustless Steel.” Iron 
Age, December 17, 1931. 

“‘Malleable Castings.” Heat Treating & 
Forging, November, 1931. 

“Heat Treating Modern Twist Drills.” 
Steel, December 28, 1931. 





Gas Meter School Attendance Grows 


Registration at the eleventh annual Gas Meter School and Conference conducted by the Engineering Extension Service of lowa State Col- 
lege, at Ames, lowa, last December, reached a total of 181, which was about thirty more than at any previous conference. The group is 


shown above. 
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Development and Revision of A. G. A. Approval 
Standards for Gas Appliances ) 


TWO-DAY meeting of the A. G. A. 
Approval Requirements Committee 
(A. S. A. Sectional Committee, Project 
Z-21) was held at the Testing Laboratory 
in Cleveland, Ohio, early in December. 
Among the more important matters 
passed upon at this meeting were: 


1. Final approval of the tentative 
A. G. A. Approval Requirements for 
Garage Heaters and for Hotel and 
Restaurant Ranges. 


2. Approval of plans for the reorgan- 
ization of the Sub-Committee on Ap- 
proval Requirements for Central Heating 
Gas Appliances in order that this group 
would be in better position to draft 
equitable approval requirements for steel 
heating boilers and for boilers and fur- 
naces equipped with power type burners. 


3. The Sub-Committee on Central Heat- 
ing Gas Appliances was instructed to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the subject of out- 
put ratings for boilers and furnaces and 
to consider the advisability of revising or 
possibly eliminating the requirements for 
same. 


4. Approval of the recommendations of 
the existing Committee on Accessories, 
authorizing the organization of three new 
requirements sub-committees to deal with 
this problem. 


5. Because of the extensive use of semi- 
rigid gas tubing, especially in the South- 
west, and the demand for A. G. A. Re- 
quirements to cover same, the Laboratory 
was instructed to proceed with an investi- 
gation of this subject and to draft a set 
of proposed standards for the subsequent 
approval of the Committee. 


6. The Committee also authorized the 
investigation of a number of other ap- 
proval requirements research problems 
among which were the following: 


(a) Survey of types of gases dis- 
tributed throughout the United States 
and Canada, their composition, op- 
erating characteristics, and pressures 
at which they are distributed to the 
consumer. 


(b) Investigation of the effects of 
high altitudes on appliance operation 
and its relation of A. G. A. Approval 
Requirements. 


(c) Research on water heaters and 
space heaters using butane-air and 
propane type gases, and the prepar- 


ation of tentative approval require- 
ments for same, and 


(d) Completion of the investiga- 
tion on insulated ovens, and the 
drafting of a tentative approval re- 
quirement for same, based upon the 
exterior surface temperatures of the 
oven. 


The number of problems investigated 
and the total expenditures for appliance 
research during the calendar year 1931 
exceeded by far that for any previous 
one. In addition, although closely related 
to this work, was the extensive investiga- 
tion made on the use of gas and elec- 
tricity for cooking and water heating 
purposes. Other studies during this 
period also included an analysis of many 
different types of accessories and so-called 
gas saving devices. Much of this work, 
especially that relating to the develop- 
ment or revision of approval require- 
ments applying to performance, will 
require most of the fiscal year for its 
completion. 

During December, research was con- 
tinued on the problem of developing a 
suitable requirement for rating gas-steam 


radiators, and also the development of 
a more satisfactory test method for de- 
termining the efficiency of gas warm air 
floor furnaces. 

Effects of varying the ratio of the cold 
air inlet to the warm air outlet, the maxi- 
mum outlet temperature that should be 
permissible, and the fire hazard require- 
ments for floor furnaces, are added sub- 
jects that also were studied. 

An investigation covering the operat- 
ing characteristics of water heater ther- 
mostatic pilots and the effects of various 
combustion chamber temperatures on 
their performance was completed and a 
report issued during December, for the 
consideration of the Water Heater Com- 
mittee. 

During December, the subject of draft 
hoods was taken up. It is desired to de- 
termine the effectiveness of various sizes, 
designs, and makes, under a wide variety 
of conditions, such as might reasonably 
be encountered in service throughout the 
country. It is expected that the results 
of this study when completed will def- 
initely indicate the capacity and limits 
of operation for draft hoods now in gen- 
eral use. 





New Approval Requirements 
Are Distributed 


PENTATIVE A. G. A. Approval Re- 

quirements for Hotel and Restaurant 
Ranges and for Garage Heaters, which 
have been in the course of preparation by 
Committees of the American Gas As- 
sociation, were published recently and 
distributed to all member companies of 
the Association for criticism. 

It is recommended that any suggestions 
concerning these requirements be mailed 
to R. B. Harper, Chairman, A. G. A. Ap- 
proval Requirements Committee (A. S. A. 
Sectional Committee Project Z-21) 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, as 
soon as possible in order that the respec- 
tive committees may complete the final 
draft of these requirements with the least 
possible delay. 


Laboratory Staff Member Dies 
Suddenly 

ILBUR F. TWITCHELL, testing 

engineer at the A. G. A. Testing 

Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio, died at St. 

Johns Hospital, in that city, January 3, 


after an illness of only ten days. Follow- 
ing a cold, he developed double pneu- 
monia, causing his condition to become 
serious on January 2, when he was trans- 
ferred from his home to the hospital. 

Mr. Twitchell was twenty-four years 
of age, and had been employed at the 
Laboratory since June 11, 1930. He was 
highly regarded by all members of the 
staff and had made many friends in the 
gas industry through his contacts with 
manufacturers at the Laboratory. Mr. 
Twitchell attended Ohio State University, 
later transferring to Tri-State College, 
Angola, Indiana, where he graduated in 
1930. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Sarah Twitchell, his father, mother, and 
two sisters. 


Addison W. Lee has been elected vice- 
president in charge of operation of the 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company, 
succeeding the late Lewis S. Strong. Mr. 
Lee formerly was general superintendent 
of the company. E. D. Wood has been 
promoted to that position. 
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Pushing Plans on Program for 


RELIMINARY arrangements for the 

annual meeting of the Natural Gas 
Department, American Gas Association, are 
well advanced, and the several committees 
in charge are hard at work to make this 
gathering at Tulsa, Oklahoma, May 9, 10 
and 11 a conspicuous success. 

The Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, has been chosen 
a$ headquarters and all sessions will take 
place there. 

In laying out the program, the commit- 
tee in charge agreed that only such subjects 
as are of vital importance to the natural 
gas industry will be admitted as topics for 
discussion. Special effort is being made to 
procure speakers who are well-known and 
regarded as particularly gifted to present 
the subjects of interest to the natural gas 
man. 

H. H. Rogers, who is regarded as one 
of the most prominent oil and gas men in 
the Southwest, has accepted an invitation 
to speak on “Oil, Gas and the Banks in 
Relation to Public Welfare.” Apart from 
his knowledge of the industry, Mr. Rogers 
is well-informed on banking practices. 

H. O. Caster, of Henry L. Doherty & 
Company, New York, and J. A. Owens, 
president of the National Electric Light 
Association and president of the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Corporation, will summarize 
for those in attendance legislative enact- 
ments of 1931 which have affected the 
production, transportation and distribution 
of gas. Both pending and contemplated 
legislation will be discussed. 

Well-known men have been invited to 
speak on the important subject of air condi- 
tioning. 

LeRoy M. Edwards, of Los Angeles, A. 
E. Bettis, vice-president, Missouri Utilities, 
and Colonel Oscar H. Fogg, vice-president, 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, 
will offer papers on dealer cooperation 
from the standpoint of justification of 
utility selling and rendering service. 

Conservation of natural gas is a subject 
which has grown in importance, and will 
be discussed by some of the leading execu- 
tives. Large diameter transmission lines, 
pipe line bridges versus multiple lines for 
river crossings, telephone and dispatching 
systems also will come in for a large share 
of attention. 

Other topics on the program will treat 
customer relations, advertising, municipal 
ownership and a general review of what 
affiliated associations have done to help 
combat anti-merchandising legislation. 

Committees in charge of the convention 
are as follows: 


Tulsa Convention 


Executive Committee: T. J. Strickler, ex- 
officio, Kansas City Gas Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; L. K. Langdon, ex-officio, Union Gas 
and Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; H. O. 
Caster, Henry L. Doherty & Co., New 
York, N. Y.; J. B. Corrin, Hope Natural 
Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; N. C. Mc- 
Gowen, United Gas Corporation, Houston, 
Texas; J. G. Pew, Columbia Gas and 
Electric Corp., New York, N. Y.; T. B. 
Gregory, Columbia Gas and Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

General Arrangements Committee: E. A. 
Olsen, Chairman, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corp., Tulsa, Okla.; J. B. Corrin, Hope 
Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. H. 
Kerr, Ohio Fuel Corporation, Columbus, 
Ohio; F. W. Kirk, Houston Pipe Line 
Co., Houston, Texas; J. R. Munce, Ar- 
kansas Natural Gas Corp., Shreveport, La.; 
W. J. O’Brien, Memphis Power & Light 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; F. F. Schauer, Equit- 
able Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. H. White, 
Southern Natural Gas Corp., Birmingham, 
Ala.; W. S. Yard, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Corp., San Francisco, Cal.; P. E. Eddy, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Program Committee: H. C. Morris, 
Chairman, Dallas Gas Company, Dallas, 
Texas; F. H. Brooks, Northern Gas & Pipe 


Line Co., Omaha, Neb.; F. C. Brown, Con- 
tinental Construction Co., Chicago, IIL; 
R. H. Hargrove, United Gas Public Serv- 
ice Co., Houston, Tex.; R. C. Hoffman, Jr., 
Central Public Service Co., Chicago, IIL; 
William Moeller, Jr., Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; H. L. Mont- 
gomery, Cities Service Gas Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla.; E. L. Munyan, Union Gas & Elec. 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; E. F. Schmidt, Lone 
Star Gas Company, Dallas, Texas; George 
Wehrle, Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
Denver, Colo.; T. R. Weymouth, Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Publicity Committee: B. F. Pickard, 
Chairman, Oklahoma Natural Gas Corp., 
Tulsa, Okla.; R. J. Daugherty, The Em- 
pire Companies, Bartlesville, Okla.; John 
Fletcher, Arkansas Natural Gas Corp., 
Shreveport, La.; Winfield Foster, Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. C. 
Grant, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; 
C. D. Greason, Gas Service Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Charles Jordan, Pacific 
Gas & Elec. Corporation, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Ray Ratliff, Kansas City Gas’ Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. D. Thurber, South- 
ern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Reid S. McBeth, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corp., Tulsa, Okla.; W. M. Hines, Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 





Personal and Otherwise 


Ernest A. Bamman has been elected a 
director and vice-president of the Utili- 
ties Capital Company, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Bamman, a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, formerly instructor at Harvard 
University, recently has been engaged in 
construction engineering. 


William M. Martin has been appointed 
manager of the Capitol Division of the 
New York Power and Light Corporation. 
He formerly was general superintendent 
of the division. In his new post he suc- 
ceeded J. C. Menut, resigned. 


Herbert S. Whiton has been appointed 
chief mechanical engineer of the Byllesby 
Engineering and Management Corpora- 
tion, 


Edwin L. Cushing has been appointed 
assistant general claim agent of the Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Company, 
Newark, N..J., succeeding the late How- 
ard D. Briggs. 


Edward P. Gos- 
ling, former vice- 
president and gen- 
eral manager of 
The Laclede Power 
& Light Company, 
has taken office as 
president of The 
Laclede Gas Light 
Company. He suc- 
ceeded George B. 
Evans, whose res- 
ignation was an- 
nounced in Decem- 
ber and published 
in these columns last month. 


E. P. Gosling 


Sir H. Montagu Allan, C. V. O., for 
many years a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Montreal Light Heat & 
Power Company, Montreal, Canada, has 
resigned. Sir Charles Gordon, G. B. E., 
president of the Bank of Montreal, was 
appointed to fill the vacancy. 
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A. G. A. Advertising Helps 
To Promote Gas Cooking 


By KEITH CLEVENGER 
Director of Publicity and Advertising 


mov that gas cooking has a chal- 

lenger actively in the field of na- 
tional advertising, as well as at the 
point of sale, we must focus more of 
our advertising and selling effort to a 
program of selling gas as the last 
word in modern, economical and 
speedy cooking. 

Newspaper advertising, window and 
floor display, direct-mail, in fact every 
opportunity, including the normal ad- 
vertising and sales channels, as well 
as every other possible information 
contact, must be utilized to more ef- 
fectively drive home the superiority of 
gas cooking over all other forms. 


To assist in this campaign we are: 


. Increasing the number of gas cook- 
ing advertisements in the A. G. A. 
Art and Copy Service. 


. Preparing reproductions of all of 
the gas cooking copy utilized in the 
Art and Copy Service in 1930- 
1931. 


. Assembling and reproducing best 
gas cooking copy used by gas com- 
panies in 1931 and making mats 
of art work available at a nominal 


cost. 


. Providing sufficient additional sup- 
ply of the booklet “What's Within 
the Gas Range,” produced for 
women’s groups and appliance 
salesmen, to give latest authoritative 
information on availability, selec- 
tion and use of modern gas ranges. 


. Offering the direct-mail pieces 
“Cooking, Then and Now,” and 
“Household Hints’ for immediate 
supply in any quantities desired. 


. Offering the remainder of the 24- 
Sheet posters on gas cooking, also 
water heating and house heating, 
prepared in 1931, with a 2 ft. x 2 ft. 
“paste-over” featuring the A. G. A. 
Laboratory Seal. 


7. Preparing, with the assistance of 
the A. G. A. Committee on Window 
and Store Display, a service provid- 
ing four window displays featuring 
gas cooking, four on water heating, 
and four on house heating—a total 
of twelve displays capable of re- 
arrangement into as many as eight- 
een displays, as well as being suit- 
able for floor display purposes. 


Further details regarding these, as 
well as other services and information 
now being planned for your assistance 
in doing an increasingly effective job 
of making the advertising and selling 
dollar go farther than it ever has be- 
fore may be had for the asking. 


H. C. Cannon Wins Advertising 
Award 


Ede January 
Advertising 
Award of the 
Gas Age-Record 
advertising con- 
test judges ‘was 
won by H. C. 
Cannon, super- 
visor of the ad- 
vertising division 
of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Com- 
pany. The winning advertisement, 
headed “Times Change,” depicting the 
succession of the clean, effortless serv- 
ice of gas furnace heat to the realm 
formerly occupied by the ash can, the 
shovel, broom and scuttle is a striking 
appeal both from the standpoint of 
illustration and copy arrangement and 
text. Mr. Cannon advises us that he 
will be pleased to supply any gas com- 
pany desiring to reproduce this adver- 
tisement in their property with a mat 
of same at actual cost. 

Anthony Hyde, assistant to the pres- 


H. C. Cannon 


ident of the Washington Gas Light 
Company, won special honorable men- 
tion with the advertisement ‘Men at 
Work,” an announcement of addi- 
tional men being employed on im- 
provements and additions to company 
plant and service facilities. Walter 
D. Thurber, advertising manager of 
Southern Counties Gas Company, Los 
Angeles, California, was awarded hon- 
orable mention for his advertisement 
headed “6 A.M. Xmas Morn and Up 
in a Warm House.” 


J. F. Owens Elected Head of 
Chamber 


J F. OWENS, president of the Okla- 
@ homa Gas & Electric Company 
and of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, recently was elected president of 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Owens succeeds John A. 
Brown, who served out the term of the 
late Edward Overholser. 
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Distribution Conference Will Take Place 
in Birmingham April 6-8 


HE Ninth Annual Conference of the 
Distribution Committee, Technical 
Section, American Gas Association, will 
be held at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, April 6, 7, and 8, accord- 
ing to announcement made by Chairman 
F. A. Lydecker, general superintendent of 
distribution, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, Newark, New Jersey. 
Birmingham was selected as the meet- 
ing place because that city offers a cen- 
tral location, convenient to both the man- 
ufactured and natural gas distribution 
men alike. A further reason for the 
selection of Birmingham was that it pro- 
vides a first-hand opportunity for mem- 
bers to inspect the fabrication of cast- 


iron pipe in many of the modern foundries 
which form Birmingham's chief indus- 
tries. 

The Program Committee and Chair- 
man Lydecker have prepared a striking 
program which, among other things, will 
direct discussion to pipe joint research, 
gas unaccounted for, change-over prob- 
lems and their solution, as well as ar- 
ranging for a symposium relating to the 
servicing of automatic appliances. 

Work, so far accomplished, clearly in- 
dicates that the program will be one of 
unusual attractiveness to all distribu- 
tion men, as well as to many only re- 
motely connected with distribution prob- 
lems and consequently an unusually large 
attendance is expected. 








HOME SERVICE 
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Ten Cents a Copy 
Limited 
Supply 
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of a Series of 


Booklets 


Devoted to: 

the aims, organization 
and operation 

of Home Service 


Departments. 


PREPARED BY 
A. G. A. HOME SERVICE COMMITTEE 
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Summer Air Conditioning of 
Residences with Gas 
(Continued from page 53) 


easily and quickly cleaned by replac- 
ing the filtering elements when dirty. 
The air then enters the process of de- 
humidification. 

It is common knowledge that high 
relative humidity in the summer 
months is as distressing as high heat. 
A temperature of 90° F. with a high 
relative humidity feels much hotter 
and is more uncomfortable than the 
same temperature with a lower relative 
humidity. 

What is not as well known as the 
fact that when air is cooled without 
removing any of the water it contains, 
the relative humidity of that air is 
raised. (Relative humidity is the 
amount of water contained in the air 
in relation to the maximum amount 
that the air could carry at that temper- 
ature without precipitating.) Since 
the water-carrying capacity of air varies 
with the temperature of the air, lower- 
ing the temperature without reducing 
the actual amount of water present 
raises the relative humidity. It is for 
this reason that air which has been 
cooled feels damp to the skin. Cooling 
the air, if not overdone, adds to the 
comfort, but greater comfort is secured 
if some of the water present is re- 
moved when the air is cooled. 

After the mixture of properly dried 
air has been filtered and cooled, it is 
introduced into the bottom of the gas- 
fired warm air furnace which heats 
the home in winter. The cool air is 
forced into the rooms by way of the 
warm air ducts and registers of the 
regular heating system. 


Results 

It is not possible at this time to say 
what the cost of such an installation 
would be if made on a quantity basis. 
However, further developments have 
already brought the cost of the equip- 
ment low enough to be within the 
means of many users of gas for house- 
heating purposes. 
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Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Conference 
Opens in Chicago, February 16 


ECENT developments in the Mid- 

West gas industry, and more par- 
ticularly sales policies and plans that have 
been set up for the year, will be the 
principal topics on the program of the 
1932 Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Con- 
ference, which will take place at Chicago, 
lll., February 16 and 17. 

In order to facilitate the attendance of 
combination company representatives at 
the minimum expenditure of time and 
money, the Mid-West Gas Sales Con- 
ference is being held on the two days 
just prior to the Great Lakes Division 
Meeting of the National Electric Light 
Association, in Chicago, which will take 
place on February 18 and 19. Manuv- 
facturers’ attendance also has been facili- 
tated by the scheduling of the regional 
conference on the two days just prior to 
the meeting of the Manufacturers’ Section 
which will occur at the Palmer House on 
February 18 and 19. 

A group of prominent men will discuss 
program topics in an authoritative 
manner giving the benefit of their own 
experience and opinion on the major 
sales problems and activities of the in- 
dustry during the year. Representative 
manufacturers will outline their ideas of 
sales trends from the manufacturers’ view- 
point. ; 

The following are among the subjects 
to be covered: 


Major Future Sales Problems in 1932. 

Advertising and Publicizing the Advent 
of Natural Gas. 

Selling Volume Water Heating. 

Air Conditioning Today and Tomor- 
row. 

Gas Heating from the Heating Con- 
tractor’s Standpoint. 

Competitive Angles of House Heating. 

Rounding Out the Heating Field. 

1932 Problems in Selling Water Heat- 
ing. 

Surmounting Cooking Competition. 

Promoting Gas Refrigeration. 

Sales Trends from the Manufacturers’ 
Viewpoint. 

Dealer Cooperation from the Industry's 
Standpoint. 

Trade Relations from the Executive's 
Viewpoint. 

Facts and Fancies on Dealer Cooper- 
ation. 


Members of the Mid-West Regional 
Gas Sales Council are as follows: 


F. M. Rosenkrans, chairman, The Gas 
Service Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Stanley Jenks, vice-chairman, Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, 
Ind. 

E. J. Boyer, Minneapolis Gas Light Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. F. Davey, Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Corp., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Howard Davis, Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 

W. R. Evans, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

D. H. Frazier, Jr., Battle Creek Gas Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

R. O. Jasperson, Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. L. Jones, The St. Louis County 
Gas Co., Webster Groves, Mo. 

G. C. Klopf, Wm. A. Baehr Organiza- 
tion, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

C. A. Luther, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 

W. F. Miller, Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 

C. A. Nash, The United Light & Power 
Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

C. V. Sorenson, Indiana Electric Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ira Steel, Des Moines Gas Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

R. J. Vandagriff, The Laclede Gas 
Light Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Paul Young, Central Public Service 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


LeRoy D. Simmons has been appointed 
manager of domestic sales of the Utah 
Gas and Coke, Ogden Gas and Wasatch 
Gas Companies. Mr. Simmons has been 
advertising manager in charge of public 
and industrial relations of these com- 
panies for the past four years and will 
continue to direct these activities in con- 
nection with his work as sales manager. 

Norman H. Coleman has been ap- 
pointed local representative of the Natu- 
ral Gas Corporation of Oregon, at Bend, 
Ore., succeeding Ward Hopkins, who 
was transferred to the LaGrande, Ore., 
plant. 

Eugene H. Rosenquest, of Bronxville, 
N. Y., president of the Westchester Light- 
ing Company and the Bronx Gas and 
Electric Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of the National Coke and Coal 
Company. 

Allen W. Palmer, assistant manager of 
gas distribution of the Consumers Power 
Company, Pontiac, Mich., has been elected 
president of the employees club of the 
company. 








EGE 


Pamphlets on 
Safety 
Available 


Pamphlets giving recom- 
mended safe practices for the 
gas industry, as prepared by a 
joint committee of the Technical 
Section and the Accident Pre- 
vention Committee of the Asso- 
ciation are now available in 
Lefax size and form on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1. Suggestions for the Safe Opera- 
tion of a Water Gas Plant. 


. Safe Practices for Installing Gas 
Appliances. 


. Safe Practices in Transmission, 
Distribution, Contruction and 
Maintenance Work. 


. Safe Practices for Natural Gas 
Distribution. 


. Safe Practices in Coke Oven Op- 
eration. 


. Safe Practices in Producer Plant 
Operation. 


. General Plant Safety Rules. 


These pamphlets are available 
at: 


2 Cents Per Copy 


Orders should be addressed to 
the Secretary, ACCIDENT PRE- 
VENTION COMMITTEE, 


AMERICAN Gas ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Gas Appliance and Equipment Developments 


Bryant Sales Conferences 


The annual sales conferences of The Bry- 
ant Heater & Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, were held during the 
weeks of January 11 and 18. Instead of 
the entire sales organization meeting in 
Cleveland in a generai convention as has 
been the custom in the past, regional 
meetings were held in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Chicago. A continuation 
of the company’s national advertising and 
sales help program was announced. 


Awarded Contract 

A contract has been awarded to United 
Engineers & Constructors, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 
installation of piping and equipment to 
handle refinery oil gas in the works, and 
for the use of the U. G. I. Reforming 
Process, for reforming refinery oil gas 
upon six existing carburetted water gas 
sets at the Greenpoint Works of this 
company. 


Pacific Meter Works 


Announcement has been made by Amer- 
ican Meter Company that, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, the Pacific Meter Works 
will assume sales and service on the Pa- 
cific Coast of Westcott orifice meters, 
gauges and other control devices manu- 
factured by the Metric Metal Works fac- 
tory of American Meter Company. 


Announce Opening 

The Gas Division of the American 
Foundry & Furnace Co., Bloomington, 
Ill., manufacturers of the American gas- 
fired June-Aire and the American gravity 
gas furnace, announced recently the 
opening of a Chicago office at 1025 Peo- 
ples Gas Building, 122 South Michigan 
Avenue, under the management of Barney 
Olson and Ray Clewell. 


Personnel Changes 


Changes in personnel announced re- 
cently by the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation included the fol- 
lowing: William H. Baumes, treasurer for 
fourteen years, retired at the age of 61; 
Charles N. Barney, secretary and general 
counsel, given the additional office of 
treasurer; A. L. Prentice, formerly as- 
sistant comptroller, appointed assistant 
treasurer in charge of credits, and Frank 
D. Talmage, member of the counsellor’s 
staff, made assistant secretary. 


New Linde Products 


The Linde Air Products Company, 30 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y., has 
recently introduced an entire series of 





Contributions of news items by 
manufacturers of gas appliances 
and equipment to this department 
will be welcomed by The A. G. A. 
Monthly. On account of space 
limitations, all announcements of 
new products, improvements, etc., 
should be limited to about 100 
words. No attempt will be made 
to describe each product or give 
details of construction. For such 
details address the manufacturer 
direct. Where justified, photo- 
graphs will be used to illustrate 
these brief items. All contribu- 
tions to this department should be 
addressed to C. W. Berghorn, Sec- 
retary, Manufacturer’s Section, 
American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











new and improved Purox oxygen and 
acetylene regulators, superseding its for- 
mer line of Purox Metal Master type of 
regulators. All Purox welding or cut- 
ting outfits now include these new regu- 
lators where formerly Metal Master reg- 
ulators were supplied as part of the reg- 
ular equipment. In addition, the com- 
pany has announced the P-O-L Primer, a 
unique device for facilitating the starting 
of gasoline engines, either automobile or 
stationary. The P-O-L Primer is a sim- 
ple and easily installed device for in- 
troducing acetylene, a highly combustible 
gas, into the cylinders of an internal 
combustion engine so that it will start 
easily and quickly. 


Meter Manual 

The Sprague Meter Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., manufacturers of cast-iron 
gas meters, recently announced publica- 
tion of its Manual No. 17 covering the 
repairing and testing of meters and regu- 
lators. This manual is unusual in the fact 
that it is replete with pictures arranged 
similar to a movie film and as far as pos- 
sible the reading matter has been syn- 
chronized with the illustrations so as to 
closely approximate the effect of a talk- 
ing picture. 


Beautyrange 


Odin Stove Manufacturing Company, 
Erie, Pa., has issued a circular introduc- 
ing its new Beautyrange which contains 
novel gas range design and features. In- 
stead of the marble finish which has been 
prevalent in enamel trims for some time, 
the Beautyrange uses onyx porcelain 
enamel and attains an attractive eye ap- 
peal. 


New Gas Boiler 
A new gas boiler has been announced 
by E. P. Bailey, Jr., general manager of 
the Gas Heating Division of the National 
Radiator Corporation. Deep internal tube 
sections expose maximum heating surface 
to the flame, and provide large steam- 
liberating and steam storage space. For 
hot water heating or storage work, the 
element is effective. The Series 4 has 
recently been accorded American Gas As- 
sociation Approval, and is being manufac- 
tured and installed. A smaller series is now 
in the course of development, and will 

shortly be added to the line. 


Aluminum Paint 

Semet-Solvay Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York, recently made available a new 
aluminum paint which has unusual fea- 
tures and uses. This paint is sold in 1- 
and 5-gallon double-compartment cans, 
containing correct amounts of powder 
and vehicle. It may be applied over 
metal, wood, stone, brick, concrete, or 
plaster. 


“Vernois” 

The Mt. Vernon Furnace & Manufac- 
turing Company, Mt. Vernon, IIl., is pro- 
ducing under its trade name “Vernois” a 
new line of bungalow gas ranges with 
cast-iron return flues in the coal fire box 
section, console ranges with a built-in 
kitchen heater, as well as a new line of 
high-grade four-burner gas cookers. These 
ranges all have concealed manifolds, 
cast iron predominating in the range con- 
struction. 


Dual-Lok Pipe 


The Central Foundry Company, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, has devel- 
oped a new Universal Dual-Lok Joint 
Pipe which is especially designed for 
high-pressure work, but which may also 
be used economically for low and inter- 
mediate pressures. This pipe is rein- 
forced by a tight, flexible, non-deterio- 
rating gasket that provides a double fac- 
tor against leakage. 


Andrew J. Stacey Dies in 
Cincinnati 


ANDREW J. STACEY, vice-president 
of the Stacey Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Stacey Brothers Gas Con- 
struction Company, died at his home in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 19. He was a 
member of the American Gas Association, 
and was regarded as an expert in the gas 
utility field. Mr. Stacey, who was seventy- 
three years old, was a member of the 
Wyoming Golf Club and the Queen City 
Club. 
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Training 
Plan 


Outstanding Best Sellers 
In the Utility Industry 


Object—To develop in meter readers, collectors, telephone clerks and other public contact employees a 
higher level of skill in handling customer contacts. 


Method—Textbooks for individual study; group discussion meetings under competent leadership. 
Companies Enrolled—187 gas and combination gas and electric. 


Employees Enrolled—7,300—the largest number ever enrolled in a single industrial training course in 
this country. 


Cost—Eighty-three cents per month per employee enrolled, or $15 per person for the complete pro- 
gram. 


For further information on the A. G. A. Course in Employee-Customer Relations address 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 
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Monthly Summary of Gas Company Statistics 


FOR MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1931 


Issued January, 1932, by the Statistical Department of the American Gas Association 


EVENUES of manufactured and nat- 

ural gas utilities aggregated $52,909,- 
372 in November, a decline of 8.4 per cent 
from the same month of the preceding year, 
according to reports to the Statistical De- 
partment from companies representing 
nearly 90 per cent of the utility distribution 
of manufactured and natural gas. 

The manufactured gas companies re- 
ported revenues of $31,158,738 for Novem- 
ber, a drop of 4 per cent from a year ago, 
while revenues of the natural gas concerns 
totaled $21,750,634, or approximately 14 
per cent less than for November, 1930. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PAUL RYAN, Statistician 


Sales of manufactured gas reported for 
November totaled 28,361,647,000 cubic 
feet, a decline of 6.4 per cent, while natural 
gas sales for the month were 54,953,333,- 
000 cubic feet, a drop of nearly 10 per cent. 
Natural gas sales for industrial purposes 
declined from 18,466,767,000 cubic feet in 
November, 1930 to 16,822,902,000 cubic 
feet in November, 1931, a drop of approxi- 
mately 9 per cent. 

A factor contributing materially to the 
decline in both manufactured and natural 
gas sales was the abnormally high tempera- 
tures which characterized all sections of the 


country excepting the Pacific Coast during 
November. This is strikingly indicated by 
the fact that in the East North Central 
states, comprising Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Wisconsin sales of gas for 
house heating purposes were down nearly 
40 per cent for the month, despite a gain 
of some 2 per cent over the preceding year 
in the number of house heating customers, 
Somewhat the same trend was manifest in 
New England, where house heating sales de- 
clined nearly 20 per cent, although the num- 
ber of customers using gas for this purpose 
was 6 per cent above the preceding year. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 167 MANUFACTURED GAS COMPANIES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1931 


Customers 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
Revenue (Dollars) 


Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
(a) Water Gas 
(b) Retort Coal Gas 
(c) Oil Gas 
(d) Coke Oven Gas 
(e) Reformed Oil Still Gas 
(f) Total Gas Produced 


Gas Purchased 
(a) Coke Oven Gas 
(b) Oil Still and Natural Gas 
(c) Total Gas Purchased 

Total Gas Produced and Purchased 


Month of November 


Per cent 
Increase 





1931 1930 


Eleven Months Ending November 30 


Per cent 
Increase 





1931 1930 


9,060,172 
28,361,647 
31,158,738 


12,497,174 
2,566,121 
742,676 
4,338,178 
398,518 
20,542,667 


8,315,640 
2,655,738 
10,971,378 
31,514,045 


9,112,041 
30,295,867 
32,448,113 


15,752,232 
2,718,893 
734,893 
4,164,260 
269,158 
23,639,436 


9,577,852 
259,561 
9,837,413 
33,476,849 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 160 NATURAL GAS COMPANIES FOR 


Customers 
Domestic (Including House Heating) 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Main Line Industrial 
Miscellaneous 


Gas Sales (MCF) 
Domestic (Including House Heating) 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Main Line Industrial 
Miscellaneous 


Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (Including House Heating) 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Main Line Industrial 
Miscellaneous 


4,413,294 
212,902 
16,611 
5,219 
1,758 
4,649,784 


21,557,977 
3,143,165 
16,822,902 
12,846,146 
583,143 
54,953,333 


15,092,963 
1,536,207 
3,489,662 
1,555,954 

75,848 

21,750,634 


4,420,462 
208,973 
16,163 
4,327 
2,689 
4,652,614 


25,659,148 
3,765,953 
18,466,767 
12,383,694 
476,873 
60,752,435 


17,381,024 
1,845,561 
4,322,827 
1,678,219 

103,919 

25,331,550 


0. 
AS 
ye 
0. 


2 


— 0.1 


—16.0 
—16.5 
— 89 

3.7 


— 9.46 


—13.2 
—16.8 
—19.3 
— 73 


—14.1 


See November 


321,320,848 
345,335,000 


154,840,766 
28,949,502 
6,810,071 
47,924,536 
4,058,136 
242,583,011 


95,753,065 
7,939,367 
103,692,432 
346,275,443 


329,958,065 
354,042,728 


164,615,559 
29,445,182 
7,252,888 
44,247,537 
1,895,953 
247,457,119 


104,195,450 

2,948,400 
107,143,850 
354,600,969 


THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1931 


See November 


244,068,858 
35,526,603 
185,286,179 
139,093,953 
6,380,879 
610,356,472 


169,441,376 
17,820,743 
41,373,751 
17,655,803 

880,263 

247,171,936 


253,777,402 
34,508,108 
212,420,226 
164,536,948 
7,335,721 
672,578,405 


175,221,913 
17,959,261 
51,133,303 
21,168,177 

1,583,268 

267,065,922 


— 26 


— 38 

3.0 
—128 
—15.6 


— 93 


— 33 
— 08 
—19.1 
—16.6 


— 7.5 
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Canadian Gas Association 

Pres—Hugh McNair, Winnipeg Electric 
Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto. 






Empire State Gas and Electric Association 

Pres—Alfred H. Schoellkopf, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas Section—F. C. Weber, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Sec—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Gas Association 

Pres—H. A. Kleinman, Peoples Power 
Co., Moline, Iil. 

Sec.-Tr—George Schwaner, 617 Public 
Service Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres—F. X. Mettenet, Indiana Electric 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, Northern In- 
diana Power Co., Huntington, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres—J. E. Spindle, Grand Rapids Gas 
Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids- 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 


Pres—Adrian Hughes, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
Sec—D. E. Kinnear, 803 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 
Pres—John K. Swanson, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 





Missouri Association of Public Utilities 


Pres.—A. E. Bettis, Kansas City Power 
and Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr—F. D. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West High 

St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 


Pres—M. B. Webber, Arlington Gas 
Light Co., Arlington, Mass. 

Exec. Sec—C. D. Williams, 41 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman Operating Div.—F. M. Good- 
win, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Sec. Operating Div.—P. R. Buchanan, 
Hartford Gas Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Chairman Sales Div.—J. J. McKearin, 
Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr. Sales Div.—Robert D. Stuart, Jr., 
Fall River Gas Works Co., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Chairman Industrial Div.—Chas. H. 
O'Donnell, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr. Industrial Div.—Phillip A. Nelles, 
Jr., C. H. Tenney Co., Boston, Mass. 
Chairman Acctg. Div.—C. N. Alexander, 
C. H. Tenney & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Sec.-Tr. Acctg. Div.—Otto Price, Boston, 

Mass. 

Chairman Manufacturer Div—A. M. 
Slattery, The Hoffman Heater Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr. Manufacturers Div.—J. H. Mc- 
Pherson, Clow Gasteam Heating Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Pres.—Louis Stoecker, Public Service 


Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Cliff, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 





Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 


Pres—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr.—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 First 

National Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 








Oklahoma Utilities Association 


Pres—S. I. McElhoes, Southwestern 
Light & Power Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum 


Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—James L. Stone, Spokane Gas & 
Fuel Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—H. Smyser Bair, Pennsylvania Gas 
& Electric Co., York, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Associa- 
tion 


Pres.—E. S. Templeton, Greenville, Pa. 
Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 


Pres.—Edward N. Avegno, New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Sec.—J. M. Stone, Alabama Utilities Corp., 
Watts Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 
Pres.——Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas. 


Sec.—E. N. Willis, 530 13th Street, SE., 
Brownsville, Texas. 


The Public Utilities Association of Vir- 
ginia 

Pres—T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. & 

Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres.—A. J. Goedjen, Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., Green Bay, Wis. 


Exec. Sec.—J. N. Cadby, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Fourteenth Annual 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





Convention of the American Gas Association 
October 10-14, 1932 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Efficiency engineer, sales minded, twelve years 
as executive in field work and supervision 
of accounting and sales; six as treasurer. 
Thoroughly conversant with utility account- 
ing system and public service commission 
regulations. Capable of undertaking stand- 
ardization of forms and printing. Now em- 
ployed in a responsible position by one of 
the most highly respected utility and engi- 
neering corporations. (42) Married. 486. 


Competent gas engineer wants position as 
{ons plant and distribution superintendent. 
nderstands both coal and water gas manu- 
facture, also thoroughly understands the 
distribution of gas. Would consider manag- 
ing a property of from 1000 to 4000 meters; 
can produce results. 490. 


Do you need a natural gas or sales execu- 
tive? Graduate engineer with eighteen 
years’ experience which includes all phases 
of manufactured gas, natural gas and elec- 
tric utility operations, nearly thirteen years 
in charge of sales activities, three years as 
executive assistant, will be available soon 
for good opportunity. 493. 


Industrial engineer with ten years’ success- 
ful experience selling gas to industry and 
two years as Manager of Industrial Gas 
Sales for a large eastern gas company de- 
sires a new connection, preferably in a 
capacity which will combine actual selling 
with supervisory work. Wide experience in 
house heating including unit heaters. 494. 


Sales representative with successful record 
and wide experience, both manufacturing 
and selling, in the range industry, desires 
affiliation with progressive manufacturer, in 
executive capacity or as Sales Representa- 
tive in Eastern territory on commission 


basis. 495. 


Home service director now employed is seek- 
ing a change of position with either all gas 
or combination company, where Home Serv- 
ice activities can be conducted, or to or- 
ganize a Home Service Department. Tech- 
nically trained with wide practical experi- 
ence. 496. 


Executive, with twenty-five years’ experience 
in the gas and electric business and capable 
of taking full charge of a gas or gas and 
electric property in a city of from 100,000 to 
200,000 population. Experience covers manu- 
facture, distribution, merchandising and 
public relations, 497. 


Connection desired as sales manager, division 
sales manager or sales representative with 
high grade gas range manufacturer. Excep- 
tionally wide acquaintance among New 
England utilities and dealers; specialist 
with proven record of accomplishment in 
introducing and increasing the sale of in- 
sulated ranges with utilities in the East. 498. 


Sales engineer (29) has specialized on control 
of manufactured, natural and producer gas 
in industrial processes. Assistant to sales 
manager. Experienced in effectively han- 
dling correspondence and sales office detail 
as_well as actual sales and engineering. 
Will be particularly valuable to manufac- 
turer of gas equipment, temperature control 
equipment, or utility. 503. 


Practical engineer with experience in design 
and construction of industrial furnaces. Can 
handle help and organize construction forces. 
Good correspondent and writer. Inside or 
outside work. Interview desired. New York 
City or vicinity. 504. 


Industrial sales engineer with house heating 
management experience covering sales, serv- 
ice and maintenance. Broad general and 
technical experience of eighteen years. Age 
37. | Married. Prefer New York City or vi- 
cinity. 505. 


House heating and domestic sales manager, 
(40), present position being eliminated due 
to economies. Have had twenty years of 
natural and manufactured gas experience. 
Am thoroughly capable of organizing and 
directing house heating and domestic sales 
organization, as well as property manage- 
ment. 506. 


Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Purchasing agent (35). Fourteen years’ ex- 
perience in purchasing all classes of con- 
struction, maintenance, merchandising ma- 
terials and equipment for domestic and 
foreign gas, electric, ice, bus and street rail- 
way companies. Experienced in installa- 
tion and supervision of stores systems. Ex- 
cellent general business experience. 507. 


Engineer-Executive with fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in design, construction and operation; 
transmission lines; distribution plants; na- 
tural gas. Also measurement, public rela- 
tions and industrials. 


Gas engineer, technical graduate with many 
years’ diversified experience in manufac- 
tured and natural gas—plant operation, re- 
search, electrolysis mitigation, appliance 
testing. Excellent record secured in indus- 
trial and house heating sales. Develop- 
ment of efficient gas conversion burners. 
Middle West location preferred. Reasonable 
salary requirements. Married. 509. 


Industrial engineer (32) six years’ gas sales 
experience, house heating and industrial ap- 
plications. Familiar with combustion sys- 
tems, burners, controls, piping, natural gas, 
manufactured gas and liquetied petroleum 
products. Practical experience heat treat- 
ing operations, core baking, etc. Married. 


Assistant to executive or manager; can_take 
charge and work without supervision. Nine- 
teen years’ experience. Initiative to accept 
some of your responsibilities. Can think 
your way and execute orders. Trained in 
plant operation, high and low pressure dis- 
tribution, construction, sales promotion, pub- 
lic relations and office management. De- 
sire connection where advancement in exec- 
utive capacity is reasonably rapid commen- 
surate with ability. 511. 


Accountant and typist (30) college education, 
with five years’ experience in various 
phases of gas industry. Two and one-half 
years’ experience as chief clerk in general 
offices of a gas company. Location imma- 


terial. 512. 


New business manager (31) with one of the 
largest public utilities supplying natural 
gas for domestic and industrial purposes, 
desires position, preferably natural gas. 
Six years’ experience designing and select- 
ing industrial high and low pressure equip- 
ment; considerable experience general man- 
agement public utility natural gas_proper- 
ties. Proven sales and load building rec- 


ord. 513. 


Engineering or Superintendence Service with 
a gas utility corporation is offered by a 
graduate engineer with 21 years of engineer- 
ing experience, 12 years of which were in 
the gas industry, including manufacture, 
distribution—local and long distance—and 
utilization. Location immaterial, should po- 
sition have opportunities for advancement. 
Age 44, married, member A. S. C. > 
G. A., and New York Professional Engi- 
neer’s License. 514. 


Graduate engineer, twenty-two years’ ex- 
tremely broad experience operating, design- 
ing, constructing public utility power prop- 
erties as department chief. Combustion, fuel 
utilization and refractories expert; inventor 
responsible for important power plant im- 
provements installed, and economical con- 
structor and operator. Can _ secure satis- 
factory results and cooperation on any size 
system. Available immediately. 515. 


Engineering executive with twenty years of 
unusually broad technical and practical ex- 
perience in the management, operation, fi- 


nancial and public relations problems of - 


gas companies, and with especial training 
in rate development, desires either a per- 
manent connection or a temporary opportu- 
nity to handle special problems. 516. 


Keener competition and public discrimination 
make utility relations with customers, press 
and stockholders extremely important to- 
day. The right program pays! Public re- 
lations director (35) available with sound 
training in employe education, customer 
contact, newspaper and business writing, 
public speaking, public relations problems, 
and advertising. 517. 


FEBRUARY 1932 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Oil gas plant foreman with operation and 
maintenance experience with the Jones two 
shell set. 0230. 


Sales promotion: Leading manufacturer of a 
nationally known gas appliance wants ener. 
getic man for campaign and field sales Pro- 
motion work. Should be experienced ig 
sales training of retail men. Plenty of work 
for a man who is about thirty and naturally 
enthusiastic. Outline clearly and _ briefly, 
past experience, personal history and salary 
expected. 0232. 


One of the oldest and leading burner manu. 
facturers has a number of territories open 
for progressive and efficient manufacturers’ 
agents. In replying to this advertisement, 
kindly state territory and products which 
you are now selling. s 








TELL US 
ABOUT THAT VACANCY! 


We want to hear about every 
vacancy in the gas industry so that 
we may do our share toward fur- 
nishing you, upon request, lists of 
experienced and competent per- 
sonnel from which selections may 
be made. We want to advertise 
openings wherever possible so that 
they may be read by the thousands 
of gas men who regularly receive 
this publication. 

We offer you first, the confiden- 
tial classification records of men 
in all branches of the industry. The 
information furnished on these 
sheets is singularly complete; it is 
concise, easily read and serves to 
present a very clear picture of the 
personal, educational and profes- 
sional qualifications of the individ- 
ual described therein, together with 
a chronological arrangement of his 
actual experience. 

Next we invite your attention to 
this advertising page which appears 
every month. The advertisements 
are keyed and all correspondence 
relating thereto is handled in con- 
fidence and with discretion. 

A single advertisement under 
Positions Open will normally bring 
in answers from all parts of the 
country, from men in every type 
of organization, and selection of 
the right man is readily made. 
Under no consideration is the name 
of a Positions Open advertiser ever 
revealed to inquirers. 

Personnel Service is at your serv- 
ice as both a clearing house and 
a placement organization. Let us 
do the preliminary liaison work 
when you are in the market for 
additional personnel; advertise- 
ments for “help wanted” these days 
are good for the morale of both 
the individual and the industry 
alike. 
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Advisory Council 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dallas, Texas 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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